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THE WEEK. 


WE discuss in our Magazines column an important 
article by Miss Hobhouse which goes far to explain the 
increase by 100 per cent. of the deaths in our prison 
camps in the last two months, and a death-rate which 
would kill off a population of nearly 30,000 in a year. 
The Zimes printed on Tuesday a letter Miss Hobhouse 
has addressed to Mr. Brodrick, which gives so com- 
plete a statement of the reasons for immediate action 
that we venture to reproduce a long extract : 


“If we leave for the present the coloured camps and 
speak on!y of the white people, the returns show that the 

opulation of the camps has increased gradually during 
laws, July, and August from 85,000 to 105,000 souls. In 
this past month of August 1,878 deaths occurred amongst 
the whites, of which 1,545 were children. The total number 
of deaths for the three months for which we have returns is 
4,067, of which 3,245 were children. We have no account 
of the hundreds who passed away in the first six months of 
this year and part of last year. What is there to indicate 
the probability of any abatement in this fearful mortality ? 
The cold winter nights are happily passing away, but rains 
are falling in many parts and the increasing heat will bring 
sicknesses of other Finds. Scurvy has appeared. Daily the 
children are dying, and unless the rate be checked a few 
months will sutfice to the extermination of the majority. 


“Will nothing be done? Will no prompt measures be 
taken to deal with this terrible evil? ‘Three months ago I 
tried to place the matter stroagly before you, and begged per- 
mission to organise immediate alleviatory measures based 
on the experience I had acquired, in order thus to averta 
mortality 1 had plainly seen was increasing. My request 
was refused, and thus experience, which I could not pass 
on to others, rendered useless. The repulse to myself 
would have mattered nothing had only a large band of 
kindly workers been instantly despatched with full powers to 
deal with each individual camp as its needs required. The 
necessity was instant, if innocent human lives were to be 
saved. Instead we had to wait a month while six ladies 
were chosen. During that month 576 children died. The 
preparation and journey of these ladies occupied yet another 
month, and in that interval 1,124 more children succumbed. 
In place of at once proceeding to the great centres of high 
mortality, the bulk of yet a third month seems to have been 
spent in their long journey to Mafeking, and in passing a 
few days at some of the healthier camps. Meanwhile 1,545 
more children died. 


“ This was not immediate action ; it was very deliberate 
inquiry, and that too, at a time when death, which is un- 
answerable, was at work—nay, when the demands of death, 
instead of diminishing, were increasing. Will you not now, 
with the thought before you of those 3,245 children who have 
closed their eyes for ever since last I saw you on their be- 
half—will you not now take instant action, endeavour thus 
to avert the evil results of facts patent to all, and suspend 
inquiry into the truth of what the whole world knows ?” 


Miss Hobhouse’s letter should be read in conjunction 
with an appeal addressed by the Boer women in May and 
a second appeal addressed a month later to the Portu- 
guese Consul, and to the representatives of other 
Foreign Powers in Pretoria. The Consuls handed over 
the appeal to Lord Kitchener, but apparently it was 
never acknowledged. This appeal was printed in the 
Morning Leader on Friday. The Westminster Gasette 
printed an admirable letter last week from Dr. 
Haldane, of Oxford, whose reputation as an expert on 
sanitary matters gave a special authority to his power- 
ful criticism of the inhuman conditions of life revealed 
in the terrible death-rate for August. 


In the midst of the gloom and perplexity that sur- 
round the teaching and the fortunes of Liberalism in 
Scotland, a very special value attaches to the work of 
the Young Scots, a society of Liberals that maintains 
and dares to preach fearlessly the faith of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Hogge, the president, did most useful work in 
the Lanarkshire election in helping to defeat a counter- 
feit Liberalism. The inaugural meeting of the society’s 
winter session was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday 
night, and the chief event was a speech by Mr. Thomas 
Shaw. The speech was worthy of the great reputation 
Mr. Shaw has already won ; it was an eloquent and un- 
equivocal statement of a faith from which some Scottish 
Liberals have fallen away, and throughout a searching 
analysis of the meaning of patriotism there was present 
a resonant note of deep principle and unfaltering con- 
viction which is too often wanting in the utterances of 
Liberal politicians. Mr. Shaw spoke with power and 
feeling of a patriotism which means hatred of other 
countries rather than love of your own. True patriotism 
was a quality for mutual reckoning and respect. There 
was a sham patriotism which had no title to that great 
name, ‘‘egoism, painted red, white, and blue.” 

‘The flame of that patriotism might be but the crackling 
of thorns under a pot, but at all events it had been kindled, 
not of love, affection, service, sacrifice, but by hate, the pas- 
sion for mastery and the lust for dominion. No virtue was 
it, but a bloody blot on the history of man, a sin as old as 
the death of Abe!.” 

We are glad to know that the Young Scots have 
adopted a suggestion made by Mr. Lehmann, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Shaw, and decided to 
print the speech as a pamphlet. It will form an inspir- 
ing charter for a society of men who have devoted 
themselves to the teaching of that faith on which 
the hopes of humanity depend. 


Tue work of the recess has begun and two or 
three Liberal politicians have made speeches. Mr. 
Asquith addressed his constituents on Saturday, and 
reaffirmed his opinion that we are fighting with clean 
hands and a clear conscience. He asked for ‘ in- 
formation” about the banishment of the Boer 
leaders, criticised the optimism of the Govern- 
ment, and blamed them particularly for ‘‘ errors of 
judgment” in the autumn of i1goo. Referring to 
Ireland, he maintained that there must be no punitive 
redistribution, and that the fact that the Irish representa- 
tion was governed by a treaty was not immaterial 
though not decisive. But his most important state- 
ment was his declaration that no Liberal Government 
ought ever to take office again by the support of the 
Irish vote. Mr. Haldane appears to have endorsed 
these views in a speech on Thursday. We should 
scarcely have thought it wise to lay down any 
hard and fast line beforehand in such a 
matter, and we entirely fail to see how the war 
has affected the claims of Ireland. Every Liberal 
knew that Ireland regards her interests as in antagonism 
to those of Great Britian, and it was the aim of the 
Home Rule policy to make it possible for Irishmen to 
reconcile their patriotism with devotion to the Empire 
as a whole. Mr. Asquith seems to think that the 
action of the Irish in Lanarkshire has altered any- 
thing. He cannot seriously have expected any Irish 
Home Ruler to vote for the director of the most un- 
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scrupulous Unionist paper in Great Britain, and we 
would draw his attention to Mr. Harmsworth’s letter to 
the Zmes, in which that gentleman, after a brief career as 
a Home Ruler in a constituency with a large Irish vote, 
has reverted to the Unionism he professed elsewhere, 
and preached in his organs. A refreshing contrast to 
these equivocal utterances is to be found in Mr. 
Harwood’s straightforward declaration that he would 
oppose the reduction of Irish representation tooth and 
nail, and that he would have nothing to do with a 
Liberalism which did not recognise the national claims 
of Ireland. Mr. Haldane ended his speech on Thurs- 
day characteristically by urging the Liberal Party to 
reconsider its policy towards Ireland. Is there any 
point of Liberal policy Mr. Haldane does not wish 
to reconsider ? 


Tuespay’s Westminster Gasette contained a letter 
from Mr. A. M. S. Methuen, who in his recent book 
put the case against the Ministry over their South 
African policy in such a way that even the Ministerialist 
Press could neither ignore nor abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney. Mr. Methuen, who realises that we have a 
wolf by the ears in South Africa, doubts whether the 
Westminster Gasetle is well advised in constantly 
urging ‘‘energetic military measures.” As he says, 
this means large reinforcements. The [MVestminster 
has not raised the previous question whether 
such reinforcements are to be obtained by 
any method short of conscription, but this Mr. 
Methuen has done, and at the same _ time 
furnished reasons for supposing that our existing 
methods will not bring in the men. So far the West- 
minster has not faced the plain issue pointed out by 
Mr. Methuen, and we are curious to see whether it will 
offer its readers the dilemma ‘‘ Conscription or Peace.” 
The IVestminster has consistently looked at our deal- 
ings with the Dutch as an intellectual problem, in which 
the Ministry has shown a want,not of moral intuition, 
but of practical wisdom, and from that point of view its 
criticisms have often been extremely effective. It has 
been more sparing in moral judgments than Thucydides, 
and he only made four. Perhaps it may be found out 
that ‘* cool calculation ” left to itself will seek peace as 
the less evil. 


Ir is characteristic of the degradation of modern > 


journalism that the Sfec/afor, of all reviews, should 
attack the appointment of Sir Redvers Buller. It is 
characteristic of the state into which the public mind 
has fallen that this attack should have been read and 
noticed. It is characteristic of a time in which 
civilians without an ounce of military experience are 
dressed in khaki and called soldiers, that this piece 
of folly should be regarded as a weighty indict- 
ment of a man under whose leadership the finest 
work of the war was done. Sir Redvers Buller 
commanded an army of regulars—that army though 
superior in numbers to the enemy, was in no such 
monstrous disproportion as the great host which was 
ultimately gathered under Lord Roberts. It had to 
attack the strongest position in South Africa. It was 
able, under Sir Redver’s command to attack again and 
again with unabated vigour. The actions it fought are to 
those in which our irregulars have distinguished them- 
selves as a man’s work toa boy’s. It bore a far higher 
proportion of casualties, and with far less boasting 
than any of the theatrical levies which are after the 
very heart of the Sfec/ator and the Times. This army 
must have been the best led of all our corps ; it did by 
far the finest work, and that means that it had an 
excellent commander. Sir Redvers Buller deserves all 
the respect and admiration which that army continue to 
pay him. But the opinion of soldiers is the last thing 
that will guide the opinion of England to-day in the 
conduct of war. We read the Spectator instead. 


_ sire to save him from the tribes of the interior. 


NoTHING is certain about our doings in the 
Persian Gulf beyond the fact that we have hurried up a 
formidable naval force to protect the Sultan of Koweit. 
The official tendency is to attribute our action to a de- 
But by 
all accounts we have already prevented the landing of 
an Ottoman force, and rumour speaks of the massing 
of Turkish troops at Basrah. Our action is explained 
by a desire to safeguard the independence of this little 
potentate who refuses to acknowledge the suzcrainty 
of the Porte. Perhaps he has a convention, perhaps 
he can quote the declarations of successive 
Turkish Secretaries of State ‘‘ standing in their 
places.” At all events, he is the owner of a 
very desirable port, and to that fact must be as- 
signed our novel enthusiasm for the cause of a little 
people rightly struggling to be free. It is said that we 
mean to declare a protectorate over Koweit, but that is 
denied. It is not exactly clear what our motive really is, 
We speak of maintaining the sfa/us guo in the Persian 
Gulf, and it is assumed that our real object is in some 
obscure way to prevent Russia establishing herself 
somewhere on the coast. Another school hints that 
Germany might want Koweit when she completes her 
overland route from Constantinople. Apparently we 
are not quite clear whom we are opposing. But if our 
aim is to prevent other Powers establishing themselves 
on the shores of the Gulf our methods appear to be 
rather illconceived. This landing of guns is a prece- 
dent which Russia might feel tempted to follow, if not 
at Koweit, then at some equally eligible spot. 


On Friday last the three Trades Unions chiefly con- 
cerned in the Grimsby lock-out had a ballot, in which 
several issues were put in a complicated fashion. The 
voters, however, were unanimously in favour of main- 
taining the demand for arbitration. It was not then 
expected that the owners would recede from their 
attitude on this point. Meanwhile arrangements 
were made for withdrawing the soldiers and fishery 
cruisers which had been sent to overawe rioters. On 
Monday it was announced that Lord Yarborough, who 
has great local interests, and probably felt that the com- 
mon interest of the town ought to be considered by the 
belligerents, intervened and persuaded the owners to 
accept arbitration. The interim arrangements to which 
the owners agreed may be shortly stated as follows: 


“ That the fishermen go to sea on the owners’ terms, and 
that all — whatever in dispute between the owners 
and employés connected with the fishing trade be referred 
to an independent arbitrator to be appointed through the 
medium of the Board of Trade; that the question of a cen- 
tral shipping office at which the men shall sign on shall be 
submitted for the decision of the arbitrator, and that in the 
meantime the crews are to sign on temporarily at the office 
of the Board of Trade, the arbitrator's decision to be retro- 
spective from the date of the vessels going to sea,” 


THERE were those who thought it weak on the 
part of the owners not to withdraw the question of 
the central shipping office from arbitration, because 
the men could not, in the opinion of these lovers of 
peace, be tempted to abide by the award of the arbi- 
trator if it went against them on this point. It was a 
curious reply to this suggestion that the opposition to 
the proposal to include this point in the questions for 
arbitration came immediately from the ‘‘ sharemen,” 
who were the skippers and mates of the vessels. It 
should be remembered that these officers are in a 
stronger position for dealing with the owners than the 
crews are, for their Board of Trade certificates give 
them a certain monopoly which makes it much harder 
for the owners to fill their places by imported labour 
than it would be in the case of the men. 


THE mass meeting of the engineers and general 
fishermen held on Wednesday agreed to accept the 
terms formulated by Lord Yarborough in consultation 
with the owners, together with the suggestion that q 
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joint dispute committee of twelve, over which he was 
to preside, should be appointed. Though this meeting 
was not quite unanimous, the dissentient minority was 
quite small. The men appear to be willing to sign on 
at the Board of Trade office, and if this arrangement 
is agreed to, we cannot see that the masters would 
have any reason to complain, assuming that their 
objection to the continued existence of a number of 
offices is as stated, “#e., that it enables men 
fraudulently to make several contracts. The skippers 
and mates prefer the Board of Trade office for adminis- 
trative reasons, thinking that it would enable them to 
maintain better discipline in the ships. 


Lorp Reay, in his annual address to the London 
School Board, pointed out that the dual authority of 
two central departments had been a bad thing for the 
higher grade schools,? but the blame was not to be 
laid on the shoulders of the school boards, who had to do 
the best they could with their resources. Asa matter of 
fact the new arrangement establishes a dual local control. 
Lord Reay put the real issue clearly. The Government 
should either alter radically the settlement of 1870 or 
else refrain from covert methods of making it nuga- 
tory. They are afraid of the first course so they resort 
to unworthy expedients, which merely embarrasses the 
whole system. Lord Reay suggests there is a good 
deal to be said for introducing the Scottish system of 
leaving certificates and confining higher grade schools 
to pupils who have gained certificates. 


Tue Birmingham scheme for the reduction in the 
number of licensed houses has advanced another stage. 
Objections to 105 houses, mostly on the ground that 
they were ‘‘not required,” had been adjourned while 
the Bench considered a proposal from the brewers for 
voluntary reduction. As a result an agreement has 
been concluded whereby a joint committee consisting 
of three magistrates and three brewers, with Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain as chairman, is to have complete 
power to close any of the 105 houses, the brewers 
having undertaken, through the Birmingham Property 
Company, to surrender any license of which the com- 
mittee disapproves. The company’s procedure is 
simple and effective : 

“Every license in the area concerned was valued by an 
independent valuer, and if the license should be called for 
by the committee its value would be paid to the owners by 
the company. At the same time an independent valuer 
would assess the increased value put upon the houses which 
remained, and that assessment would be paid by all. That 
was a scheme whereby everybody concerned could compen- 
sate themselves, and fairly share the advantages and the 
losses involved.” 

If other areas refused to adopt a similar plan Mr. 
Chamberlain warned the owners in those areas that the 
Bench would act for itself, and ‘‘say what houses 
should go and what should stay.” With the law as it 
stands, and with the existing anomalous scale of license 
duties, nothing more effective and equitable than the 
Birmingham scheme has been suggested. There seems 
to be no reason why it should not be adopted in all 
towns where the tied-house system prevails. 


Tue Church Congress met at Brighton on Monday 
in the Pavilion. The religio locé must have made all 
present feel the felicity of the choice. The audience 
listened to a paper by the Bishop of Calcutta, which 
was read in his absence through illness by the Bishop 
of Exeter ; its subject was the conversion of the 
peoples of India to Christianity. In the course of this 
paper Dr. Welldon maintained that the prior conver- 
sion of the Europeans in India was not so much needed 
as is often supposed, and that the common impression of 
the depravity of Indian society is mistaken, and probably 
due to the ‘popular writings” of Mr. R. Kipling. 
The Bishop of London, who rose later, seems to have 
thought that he was refuting the particular charge of 


mischievous activity against Mr. Kipling by speaking 
of him as as ‘‘ our great Imperial poet,” and by reciting 
a passage from ‘‘The Old Sea Wife” with touching 
effect and with tears in his eyes. It would have been 
more relevant if he had recited some of the conversa- 
tions of Mrs. Hawkslie. Apparently the Bishop wants 
the Church to be “Imperial.” Does he propose to 
insert this latest epithet in any of the creeds? In 
justice to him, however, we admit that in his opening 
sermon he rebuked those who sneer at the Noncon- 
formist conscience. 


THE accounts of the inquest on the victims of the 
Cobra disaster, so far as it has gone, certainly will not 
reassure those who feared that the wreck was due to 
imperfect construction, and not to a running on the 
Dowsing shoal. One of the divers of the Herakles, 


which is engaged in attempting to raise the 
wreck, was called as a witness on Thursday, 
and stated that the wreck was found lying in 


fifteen fathoms of water; that none of her plates 
were stove in (the plates being slightly under a quarter 
of an inch in thickness) ; and that he had found no 
trace of the vessel’s having touched the sand or a 
wreck. She had broken, he said, like a cane broken 
across the knee. The chief engineer and the coxswain 
of the Cobra have still to be examined. Funds in aid 
of the families of the contractors’ employés who 
perished are now being raised in the Tyneside towns, 
and by the Lord Mayor of London, in addition to those 
in aid of the families of the naval men. 


Tue annual conference of the Social Democrats at 
Lubeck should have the effect of nerving the reform 
party in Germany to fresh exertions. The mildness of 
the censure passed upon Herr Bernstein was very sig- 
nificant. It shows that the Social Democrats, now the 
strongest party in Germany, are conscious that their 
strength rests, not upon any Marxian abstractions, but 
upon the advocacy of practical reforms and resistance to 
reaction. On Saturday the party passed an important 
series of resolutions upon the housing question, which 
is rapidly becoming a burning problem in the German 
towns, and is daily attracting more and more the 
attention of German economists and publicists. But 
the most important event of the congress was a great 
indictment which Herr Bebel brought last Saturday 
against the new tariff. Amid loud and unanimous 
cheers he showed that the tariff, if passed, will raise 
the prices of food and other necessaries of life, that it 
must injure German trade, which is already in a critical 
condition, and that it is almost certain to endanger the 
Triple Alliance. That is already proved by the sharp 
antipathy of Hungary. Herr Bebel showed that the 
measure of free trade enjoyed by German industry under 
the existing treaties has not injured German agricul- 
ture. On the contrary, rents on the whole have risen, 
just as they rose in England after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The only Power, said Bebel, which welcomes 
the tariff is France; for the French manufacturers now 
hope to regain some of the markets which they have 
lost through the liberal free trade policy of Germany. 


Tue second finished race between the Columbia and 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock for the America Cup 
has resulted, very much to everyone’s surprise, in a 
decisive win for the American boat, which crossed the 
line a minute and eighteen seconds before her rival, 
without counting the heavy time allowance which 
Shamrock is obliged to concede. The stiff breeze 
which prevailed early in the day, which was thought 
favourable to Shamrock, did not enable her to get well 
away from the Columbia at any time, and the English 
yacht’s performance in the windward work showed 
none of the superiority which was expected of her after 
previous performances. 
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TO SWEEP IT AWAY. 


REUTER’S telegram on Monday gave us par- 
ticulars of two important actions taken by the 
authorities in South Africa. The first is the banishment 
of ten Boer leaders. The second is the rejection by 
Lord Kitchener of proposals made by Mr. Schalk 
Burger. It might have been supposed that the Govern- 
ment would have given the nation some information of 
these events, for it is surely a matter of some public 
importance that ten leaders should be exiled by an 
unconstitutional act, and that communications should 
have been received from the Acting President of the 
Transvaal Government. The nation at home has been 
told nothing. We do not know what Mr. Burger’s 
proposals were, nor whether the Government have con- 
sidered them. The people of Pretoria have been told 
what has happened because the authorities hoped to 
make an impression on the burghers. It has always been 
considered far more important to make such an im- 
pression than to let the nation know the truth. Farms 
were burnt, the camps were established, rations were 
differentiated, unconvicted men were thrown into prison, 
lawless proclamations were issued, mean experiments 
were applied, and confiscations were threatened in 
order to let the enemy know that they had to deal with 
a Government of decision and vigour. To maintain 
that impression it is argued that the nation at home 
must be kept in the dark and that honourable men 
must keep silence in the brawling, of injustice and error 
rampant. Everything has been done to make Lord 
Milner’s ‘‘ manifestations” striking. The Imperialists 
have attempted to silence by force the undertones of 
race in an Empire that depends on the delicate 
equilibrium of racial diversities. They have made it 
treasonable to hint that men who cannot shoot 
are not first-rate soldiers. They have branded 
as disloyal everyone who holds the faith of what 
was once the greater part of the community. 
They argue even now as if the Boers are con- 
tinuing the struggle not because they have men, arms, 
a not unnatural confidence, and a cause civilised 
humanity respects, but because they secure a constant 
supply of anti-war literature from this country and read 
Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain’s letters. All 
these poses and displays might have some effect if we 
were dealing with a population of savages whose hearts 
melt away like water when they see the pomp of the 
Duke of York’s glittering retinue and hear of the distant 
splendour of the great white King. We are dealing not 
with savages, but with men who appreciate, as our 
advisers never did, the real difficulties of a military 
occupation of South Africa; who have learnt from the 
irregulars they have captured so readily to what shifts 
we have been reduced in enlisting, and who know that 
if our statesmen are men of blood, there is nothing in 
human nature quite so unyielding as the iron of a 
resolute and defiant patriotism. 
Some of the Imperialist newspapers have at last 
appreciated the truth that campaigns are not won by 
making impressions or striking attitudes. They have 


had no inconsiderable share in deceiving the nation for 
two years, but it is something that they admit, how- 
ever tardily, that in the pictures they have presented of 
South African affairs they have been reflecting a 
mirage. Itis not enough, however, that the nation should 
know that it has been deceived in the representations 
that Government have made of their military progress. 
The truth must be told. And what is wanted, if 
the truth is to be made known, is the rare virtue 
of moral courage. Unhappily, there is little reason to 
hope that a virtue which has been so conspicuously 
wanting in the Government throughout its policy will 
discover itself at the eleventh hour. If the Govern- 
ment had been brave enough at any moment to allow 
the facts to be known some of the worst evils of their 
policy would have been arrested, and, let us add, some- 
thing would have been saved of their ebbing reputation. 
But moral cowardice made every disaster look less 
terrible than frank confession or the risk of an 
ephemeral dissatisfaction. They might have stopped 
farm-burning before the enemy’s country became a 
desert if they had not trembled before the brazen calf of 
popular license they had set up. The inhuman system 
of the concentration camps would have been abolished 
in the early stages if the Government had dared to 
tell the truth. That system grew up, disguised and 
sheltered under false pretexts and the mocking 
colours of compassion and humanity, until it 
had swollen beyond all the boundaries of the 
Government’s administrative resources. Reassuring 
accounts were trumped up, and a vast non-combatant 
population, stricken with the undeserved miseries of 
lawless warfare, were represented to us as grateful for 
unexpected mercies. When Miss Hobhouse made the 
truth known and offered her help, Mr. Bredrick could 
still have done something to redeem our country froma 
lasting shame and thousands of mortgaged lives from 
the usury of death. But he was pinioned bya petty 
pride or the fear of Milo’s prizefighters. He refused 
Miss Hobhouse’s help. He appointed a Commission 
after an interval of some weeks ; he assured us that 
Miss Hobhouse’s remedies would be applied, and that 
the worst was over. That was in July. In September 
we learn that there is a death-rate in the camps for 
which no record can be found outside the history of those 
plagues that trample out the lives of Oriental cities. 
What consolation is it to women and children enduring 
all the mortal miseries of plague and prison to know that 
a body of elegant ladies, accompanied by their maids, 
are making a dignified tour of their camps? Willa 
belated report, printed when disease has done its worst, 
assuage the bitterness of sorrow in the stricken women ? 
Will it assuage the bitterness of shame for the English- 
men of to-morrow? Will it muffle the indignant pro- 
tests of mankind? 

There is no moral courage in the Government. Is 
there any in the Opposition? Mr. Asquith asked on 
Saturday whether the Liberal Party could rise to the 
necessities of the hour, or whether it was to collapse in 
the midst of the derision of mankind. That is the 
supreme question of the moment, and on the answer 
depend the slender hopes of saving something of our 
reputation. But Mr. Asquith himself can offer no in- 
spiration or guidance. He is silent about the camps, 
and only asks a question about illegalities he had 
denounced by anticipation in Parliament. Surely it is 


less important to reiterate the view, to which Mr. 
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Asquith is a convert, that we can annex with a clear 
conscience, and to absolve from blame the desolations 
of farm-burning and the cruelties of the prison camps, 
than to bring home the truth to the nation. That Mr. 
Asquith has changed his mind is a bitter truth we know 
only too well. But have Liberal leaders no other message 
for the nation in the crash of our moral fortunes and the 
dreadful ruin of South Africa? We believe there was 
no time when a moral summons was more urgent or 
more likely to be listenedto. The nation is puzzled and 
mystified. It was taught that annexation was easy ; 
that unconditional surrender would soon end the war, 
and that we should hold rule over a people not reluctant 
to accept our government. Let Liberals boldly ask 
whether men who have held the field for two years 
do not deserve something better at the hands of 
a nation of brave men than the indignity of uncon 
ditional surrender and the shame of servitude. Let 
them ask whether a tyranny that costs every month the 
lives of thousands of innocent children is either 
honourable or salutary. Let them ask whether a 
civilised people can afford to ignore a disgrace 
which is proclaimed from the housetops of Europe, 
and which has made the world ring with the pity and 
indignation of honest men. We are warned not to be 
sensitive about foreign opinion. Yet there must be 
thousands of Englishmen who feel it a humiliation 
that the Consuls of friendly Powers at Pretoria have 
formed a Committee and presented a very grave report, 
laying bare the facts of the mortality in our camps ; 
a report discussed by the foreign Press with the indig- 
nation we bestowed on the experiment in Cuba which 


we have reproduced. The situation is grown too 
terrible for the smaller strife of party warfare. Bishops 


meet in congress ; Nonconformist divines write to the 
papers to explain that they find no fault with the 
demand for unconditional surrender; a distinguished 
Liberal sounds a call to arms. All alike are silent on 
the death-rate in the camps. Yet all the time a tragedy 
is being played under our wgis which, if it happened 
in Armenia, would set all England blazing. Bishops 
and divines may flatter themselves that they have 
exorcised the Christian virtues of pity and humanity, 
and watch unashamed with steady eye and unfal- 
tering vision what they hold to be the convulsions 
of a dying people and the just retributions of 
an angry conqueror. If Liberals believe in the 
‘* splendid traditions of their inspiring past” they can- 
not accept a cowardly silence in high places as an 
excuse for inaction. ‘‘One strong word from the 
British people,” said Lord Ripon in June, ‘‘ wiil sweep 
the whole thing away.” If Liberals can only speak in 
hestitating apologies and balanced platitudes the tragedy 
will be consummated, the last of our prisoners will be 
released by the hand of death, and we shall go down to 
posterity as a generation whose insatiable ambition 
could make no truce with mercy, and whose inexorable 
revenge exacted its uttermost farthing in the blood and 
misery of children. 





ILLUSION. 


TN the last generation the English pegple possessed 
above all others a certain reputation which did 
not perhaps enhance them in the eyes ef the world, 


which was not for any particular virtue nor for any 
chivalric excess, but which was at the root of their 
power. It was a reputation for being extremely 
practical and for having a grasp of reality which gave 
them in the matter of positive politics a superiority 
over all their contemporaries. This reputation 
was so firmly fixed, not only in the minds of 
foreigners, but, justly enough, in our own national view 
of ourselves, that we cannot bring ourselves to believe, 
even after all the terrible lessons of the last two years, 
how thoroughly it has broken down. But it has broken 
down thoroughly and deservedly. We are in danger of 
losing the one great asset which we possess in the coun- 
cils of Europe. Ifwe are to preventadisaster soenormous 
from falling upon this country—a disaster which would 
inevitably mean gross inefficiency and the rapid decline 
of our power—it is our duty to repeat in season and 
out of season, to insist upon, and to hammer :in by 
every kind of example, the new spirit into which we 
have fallen. That conduct appears to a certain type 
of man, who is but rarely of pure English blood, 
unpatriotic. It is on the contrary the only con- 
duct which patriotism for the moment imposes. A 
thoroughly patriotic man (as is for example Sir 
Edward Grey) may regard this war as in some 
way justified. How such men get themselves into that 
attitude of mind we cannot tell. But it is a mere 
matter of fact that men certainly honest and ardently 
attached to their country are to be discovered holding 
such opinions. It goes without saying that a man may 
be an ardent patriot, and regard this war as utterly un- 
justified, as indeed do all those who still maintain the old 
and solid traditions of British policy. But aman cannot 
bea patriot who in the present crisis continues to present 
to the public or his own mind a false and optimistic 
picture of what is passing in South Africa, or at least 
if he is a patriot he is in that one respect doing a 
highly unpatriotic thing. 


Now this unpatriotic thing is at this moment 
being done upon all sides. The crime, for it is 
little less than a crime, is abetted by the majority of 
our journalists, by many of our public men, even by 
some few of our soldiers. That crime must cease. 
Who may be ultimately responsible for the inept un- 
truths with which public opinion is fed no one can tell ; 
some blame the War Office, some the censorship, some 
the sensational spirit of modern journalism, some the 
degraded temper of the public in the great towns. 
What is certain is that the partiality of news from the 
war, the suppression of the most important facts, fall- 
ing as it does upon ill-prepared and misdirected public 
opinion, results in a gross and lamentable ignorance, 
and in a state approaching active and physical illusion. 
If that individual were to suffer from illusions as 
monstrous he would be called mad. 


We will take for practical examples of the spirit 
we are combating the accounts received of éhe two last 
battles, and the effect which those accounts have had 
upon the public. 


On the borders of Zululand, in a place where they 
were least expected, operating against a small isolated 
post which was never intended to do more than control 
the surrounding savages, the Boers ten days ago 
achieved an important success. They drove the garrison 
from the fort with the most terrible losses in propor- 
tion to their size. Then marching northwards they 
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captured the whole of the very large convoy which was 
on its way to another of these isolated posts. There 
is the plain truth about the Battle of Itala. How do 
we know that it was as bad as that ? 

We are assured it was a ‘‘ success.” We are told 
that the enemy’s dead have been already counted, and 
amount to at least 188. We are told that round Fort 
Prospect alone sixty lie dead. We are assured that 
the enemy gave up the attempt in despair ; and what is 
highly characteristic of this kind of bolstering up and 
fatuous flattering, we are assured in a very vague 
phrase that ‘‘ evidence of this despair has been dis- 
covered.” Therefore we can repeat what many readers 
will perhaps say upon reading our strong contradiction 
of such a conclusion, ‘‘ How can we establish our 
statement ?” 

Well, we know that the post was held by a compara- 
tively small body of men, for we know that there are a 
number of such small forts scattered up and down the 
strip of Zululand which here runs along the Natal 
border, and we know that approximately there will 
not be more than half of a battalion nor less than a 


couple of companies in each of them. Take some- 


thing higher than the average, and suppose that 
there were 300 men. Even that would be a rather 


large command for an officer of the rank in com- 
mand at Itala. The losses of this little band were 
118, and of that enormous proportion more than half 
were left prisoners in the hands of the Boers. What 
can that possibly mean except precipitate flight? 
Whoever heard of an enemy who was _ repelled 
retiring with a number of wounded prisoners, or 
of the defenders who repelled him being unable to 
find his dead and wounded on the ground until a 
whole week has passed? And whoever heard of a 
small force admittedly on the defensive losing some- 
thing like half its total effective and falling back 
before the enemy claiming such a disaster to be 
success ? 


a 
We know that the enemy attacked from the 
north and that Chapman was compelled to retire south- 
ward for ten miles. We know that he secured none of 
the enemy and that they secured sixty-three of his men. 
If that can be called a repulse of the enemy, plain 
words have ceased to bear their meaning in the English 
language. But this is not all. In some mysterious 
way the Government, or Lord Kitchener, or Reuter, or 
someone seemed to imagine that the sting of this dis- 
aster will be relieved by the most monstrous assertion 
with regard to losses of the enemy. It is now ten 
days since that battle was fought, last Thursday week, 
and we have not yet had the faintest idea of the 
evidence upon which the incredible statement of the 
Boer losses is said to repose, with the exceptiom 
of the rumour and camp - gossip communicated 
by certain prisoners, and of a Reuter message re- 
ferring vaguely to the account given by ‘‘ the Military.” 
To believe that the successful force opposing and 
defeating a small isolated post like this could lose 
a third of its number, a proportion only to be dis- 
covered in the most fiercely fought engagement, 
and then only of small proportions of the assault- 
ing troops, to believe this and to attempt to reconcile 
it with the continued activity and success of the body 
thus triply decimated, to believe it without receiving a. 
shred of evidence in its favour, but on the contrary 
with very good reasons for believing that the whole: 


thing is the chatter of natives, to believe all this we say 
necessitates a condition of mind as truly subject to 
illusion as can be found in the victim of a physical 
hallucination. 

Now consider Moedwill. This battle was fought 
in a pass of the mountains some fifteen miles west of 
Rustenberg, that is, not far from and in communica- 
tion with headquarters. A comparatively small body 
of men, probably less than 800, under the command 
of Kekewich, were attacked by asomewhat larger body 
—at least their own estimate is of a somewhat larger— 
and sustained extremely heavy casualties, amounting, 
so far as one can infer, to about a quarter of their total 
strength. Thus cut up and broken they retreated 
fifteen miles to the town or village of Rustenberg, which, 
though casually isolated by the Boers, contains a large 
garrison, a military hospital, and stores, and was 
the nearest sanctuary. How do we know that this 
reverse was as grave as we have painted it? Because 
such a very heavy proportion of casualties inflicted 
upon, defenders and followed by the retirement of 
those defenders can mean nothing else but a serious 
reverse, because the attack was certainly in the 
nature of a surprise—nothing else could account for 
the very high proportion of killed and dangerously 
wounded to the total numbers. Because although 
Kekewich was in direct communication with Lord 
Kitchener less than six hours after the fight, he was at 
a loss to account for a considerable number of his men, 
details with regard to whom it has required forty-eight 
hours to receive. Because no one is able to state even 
approximately the Boer losses. In other words the 
enemy and not we finally occupied the field of action. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Moedwill was a 
decisive success for the enemy. They have presumably 
exaggerated it in their reports, but even a strictly 
accurate account would enhearten them all. Itala was 
intended to show the Zulus where our weakness lay, 
and it has shown it clearly. 

Now under these grave and terrible conditions what 
is the English public told and what comments does the 
news provoke? It is told that the attack was 
‘‘futile,” the general public comment may be crystal- 
lised in a phrase of the Globe's, that it was a ‘‘ costly 
victory.” Weare asked to rejoice over the large ex- 
penditure of Boer ammunition, just as we were asked 
to rejoice some time ago over the way they were hus- 
banding their ammunition. We are told that they ‘‘ must 
have” lost heavily. To present news in such a shape 
and to provoke such comments as_ have been 
provoked is nothing more or less than a national 
disaster. To whatever political solution it may lead 
us the first and most crying necessity of the moment 
is the truth, and we are not getting the truth. And, 
what is worse, no one seems able to bear the full effect 
of the truth, neither the Government nor the public, 
nor the newspapers, nor, it would even seem, the 
Commander-in-Chief. Until we face the truth and act 
upon it the decline of this country will continue. 

It is possible that the next few days will by their 
reiteration of Boer successes tear down the veil. It is 


certain that if there comes a short lull in the war all 
the old follies will reappear, unless those men who have 
seen from the beginning where this campaign was 
leading will insist upon a full account of the national 
peril. 
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PRISON REFORM FROM WITHIN. 


T seems strange, perhaps, to say that a Blue-Book on 
| gaols makes agreeable reading, but this is undoubtedly 
true of the recently-published report of the Commissioners 
of Prisons. Written in a clear, terse, and simple style, every 
page bears marks of the striking and salutary change which 
the last quarter of a century has wrought in the important 
branch of administration with which the report deals. No 
longer is counsel darkened by words without knowledge : it 
is plain that the capable and enlightened men who have 
been chosen to fill the office of Commissioners and Directors 
are not to be deterred by reactionary cries of “ humanity- 
monger,” “ faddist,” and the like. While fully sensible of 
their responsibility for the rigid enforcement of the penal 
laws directed to the suppression of crime, they are mani- 
festiy resolved that the prisoners—to borrow the language 
of Job—shall hear not the voice of the oppressor. 

A similar leaning towards the more humane methods of 
treatment is displayed by the vast majority of our judges and 
magistrates, as is clear from their adoption of the “ short- 
sentence craze ” so vehemently denounced by certain violent 
controversialists. During the five years ending December, 
1864, of every 100,000 of population, 13.7 were annually 
sentenced to some term of penal servitude; for the five 
years ending December, 1899, the number had fallen 
steadily to 2.5, and for the year 1900 it reached 2.3 only. 

So many are the points of interest raised by the re- 
port that it is impossible to review them all within our 
_limits of space. Indeed, the topics range from detailed sug- 
gestions concerning the treatment of juvenile offenders to 
brief notes of visitations by “The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and several of the Bishops” ; and it is gratifying to be 
assured by the visiting chaplain that, “In all cases the 
right reverend visitor and the prisoner seem to have been 
mutually and pleasantly impressed.” 

The “classification” of prisoners under the Prison 
Act of 1898 has not yielded the results anticipated by the 
authors of that statute, inasmuch as magistrates have been 
slow to take advantage of the power they now possess to 
classify offenders in one of three divisions. It was thought 
that, under the new system, in addition to other benefits, a 
greater differentiation might ensue “between the ordinary 
ciiminal and the person guilty only of an offence which 
could be expiated by a fine” ; but, of the 150,000 prisoners 
received last year under sentence of the ordinary courts, 
only 2,113 were placed in the second division, notwithstand- 
ing the somewhat astounding fact that more than 78,000 
of these prisoners—that is to say, more than one half— 
were committed to gaol in default of payment of a fine. We 
believe this action on the part of magistrates is largely due 
to the circumstance that they are not precisely informed as 
to the difference between the conditions that prevail in the 
various divisions. 

The Commissioners add: “ Sixty prisoners were during 
the year placed in the first division of offenders by order of 
the committing courts.” This statement is no doubt 
accurate, but it is nevertheless misleading, for, on referring 
to Tables 14a and 14p, it will be found that of these sixty 
commitments no less than forty-four were for offences 
against the Vaccination Acts. Now, a person committed 
under the Vaccination Acts, must zecessarily be imprisoned 
as a first-class misdemeanant, so that in sixteen cases only 
did ten judges and magistrates exercise a discretion by 


placing offenders in the first diviston. In the next place, 
the Commissioners turn with satisfaction to the operation 
of Section 9 of the Prison Act, 1898, whereby a prisoner, 
committed for non-payment of a sum adjudged to be paid 
under a conviction, who’ pays any part of such sum, is 
entitled to have the term of imprisonment reduced by a 
number of days bearing a direct proportion to the amount 
so paid. This provision has, we are told, “ been instrumental 
in saving to the State the cost of maintenance of a large 
number of prisoners who would otherwise have served the 
whole of their time in prison.” 

The satisfaction expressed at the working of this 
section, which tends to minimise the injustice arising from 
the unequal incidence of penalties upon men of varying 
degrees of poverty, might well have been rested on higher 
ground than that of pecuniary gain to the State; and, 
although there is no allusion to the matter in the report, 
we would ask those responsible for this statute why, in the 
name of common sense, the section is restricted to sums 
paid under a conviction? Why was it not extended to 
sums adjudged to be paid under an order and to civil debts ? 
If a man, on a charge of assault, be fined 25s., or in default 
be committed for twenty-five days with hard labour, he can, 
after five days, procure his immediate discharge by pay- 
ment of a sovereign. If committed for a like term for non- 
payment of a like sum, due under an order, or as a civil 
debt, he could not, except by payment of the full amount 
due and costs, anticipate the date of his release by a single 
hour. This is passing strange, and is, surely, not a matter 
to be lightly regarded when one reflects that, although im- 
prisonment for debt is practically abolished so far as the 
wealthier classes are concerned, no fewer than 12,576 per- 
sons were last year imprisoned as debtors or on civil 
process. 

The Commissioners, in 
Offenders, say : 


connection with First 


“It is satisfactory to note that the progress in the number 
of cases dealt with under the powers to grant probation to - 
first offenders still continues, as the following figyres 
show.” 

Now, what the “following figures” really show is that 
the number of cases dealt with under the [First 
Offenders Act stood for 1898 at 5,o11, while the 
numbers in 1899 (the last year given) fell to 4,758. 
It is true that another result is arrived at in the 
report by introducing the numbers of persons dealt with 
under Section 16 of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 ; 
but that section has no necessary connection whatso- 
ever with First Offenders, it is at all times applicable when 
the offence is “in the particular case of so trifling a nature 
that it is inexpedient to inflict any punishment or any other 
than a nominal punishment.” In other words, it is limited 
in its operation by the nature of the offence and not by 
the character or antecedents of the offender. 

The most salient and interesting paragraphs in the 
report are, we think, those relating to the treatment of young 
persons under twenty-one years of age. 

The Youthful Offenders Act, 1901, which attaches lia- 
bility to parents in certain cases, had not apparently re- 
ceived the Royal Assent when the report was prepared. 

It seems that the practice of consigning to gaol as 
convicted prisoners little children under twelve years of age 
is at last beiag abandoned under the overwhelming force of 
public opinion. In the year 1893 no less than 150 such 
“convicts” were incarcerated; the number last year had 
fallen to 20, and it is encouraging to note that not a single 
one of these prisoners was committed from the great 
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centres such as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Bradford, or Hull. 

Of children between twelve and sixteen years of age, 
no fewer than 1,364 were imprisoned last year, and, in 
addition, 662, though above that age, were, owing to their 
special circumstances, treated with the juvenile section in 
asmuch as the scheme for differential treatment of the 
juvenile-adult class at Borstal cannot come into operation 
for some months. And herein lies the real, the formidable 
problem awaiting, nay demanding, solution ; for, unless an 
impression can be made before or at the approach of man- 
hood, there is little hope of saving the boy from a life worse 
than death itself. 

Now, of the numbers last referred to, nearly 1,500 
children had not been previously convicted, while 1,033 
were cas! into pirison for default in payment of a fine. That 
is to say, the child is branded with the indelible stigma 
simply because he is unable to raise the few shillings neces- 
sary to discharge a pecuniary obligation. 


“These figures (add the Commissioners) would seem to 
corroborate the opinion expressed by the Chaplain of 
Bristol Priscn who, while deploring the presence of 
juveniles in prisou, states that ‘In most cases their crimes 
are the result of mere childish mischief, and it seems 
probable that many criminals are in this way manu- 
faciured by the law.” 


The report, too, cites with approval a statement as to 
the imprisonment of children made by the Governor of 
Durham Prison: 


“TI have no hesitation in saying that, after the first 
experience, ad boys come to like it rather than otherwise, 
and prison has no terrors for them.” 


What a terrible indictment of our system is here ; but 
where is the alternative ? To imprison is to manufacture 
acriminal. ‘To fine is to direct the performance of the im- 
possible. There remains, in the worse cases, a forcible 
removal from the evil milicu in which the boy lives, and 
from the evil example to which, as the Commissioners point 
out, he has probably been subject from infancy; in the 
less serious cases of petty offences, isolated acts, there re- 
mains “ the birch,” and, as to the application of this remedy, 
there appears to be a hopeless diversity of opinion, a 
diversity which provably excited angry controversy even 
before the days when St. Augustine prayed: “Child as I 
was, how passionately! that I might not be flogged at 
school but my elders, and even my parents, who 
wished me nothing but good, laughed at my stripes, my 
great and grievous ill.” 

We learn that 4,079 men sentenced by courts-martial 
were received into civil prisons during the year, as com-- 
pared with 1,743 in the previous year. 


‘This increase is, no doubt, due to the large number of 
soldiers sent back from the seat of war in South Africa 
under punishment, for whom accommodation had to be 
found in the local prisons of the country.” 


Some of these men—we should hope a considerable 
number—are doubtless military prisoners strictly so-called, 
7.¢., those convictec of an offence constituting a breach of 
discipline only, who should, under army orders, be com- 
mitted to the military prisons, of which the accommodation 
has proved insufficient. Yet the whole cost falls, so the 
report states, upon the Prison Vote. This appears to be 
a matter which might well form the subject of inquiry when 
Parliament again meets. : 


PRODUCTIVE CO-OPERATION AND THE LAND. 


T was advisable to wait for a short time before forming 
if a final opinion upon Mr. Horace Plunkett’s address at 
the National Co-operative Festival, in order to see what 
reply could be made by the English co-operative societies 
to the direct, though kindly, criticisms which he uttered. 
On the whole, Mr. Plunkett’s views, though they provoked 
sharp replies in the discussions and journals of several 
societies, may now be regarded as uncontested in general 
principles. ‘The speaker is an economic student of a really 
practical type, and free from that unfortunate academism 
which can inform us of many things as to the ratio of any 
prices to the cube-root of everything else, but is wholly un- 
able to help a decadent industry to revive its energies. Thus 
Mr. Plunkett is well qualified to judge the work of those de- 
velopments of co-operation which have been such a remark- 
able feature of the industrial life, especially of the North of 
England, during the last sixty years. His sketch of their 
early growth and original motives was, as one would expect, 
thoroughly sympathetic. He omitted, however, to notice 
that one great incentive to the formation of co-operative 
stores amongst the working-classes has been superseded by 
legislation. The Food and Drugs Acts and other statutes, 
which effectively check the adulteration of food, have ren- 
dered unnecessary the protection afforded by the stores 
against bad provisions, which, at the birth of the movement, 
were foisted on poor wage-earners by an unscrupulous type 
of shopkeeper. Mr. Plunkett directed the chief forces of 
his criticism against a feature of the co-operative movement 
which is as regrettable as it is undoubted—the societies 
have become, more and more, mere shopkeepers, and the 
members, with only too few exceptions, are interested only 
in cheap prices. Indeed, the principal concern of most 
members is whether the price of an article, which they pur- 
chase at their local stores, is such as to allow them the 
highest possible “ divi.” when they hand in their “ checks” 
at the end of the year’s trading and draw out their share of 
profit. The result of this rage for the lowest retail prices 
compatible with the highest possible dividend has been a 
keenness to cut down the expenses of management by pay- 
ing very bare wages to employés. Indeed, the British 
working man in this, as in other spheres of combination, has 
proved himself a rather mean employer. Apart from that, 
it is greatly to be regretted that a movement capable of 
giving to the wage-earners some of the independence, 
responsibility, foresight, and self-respect attached to the 
right use of capital has been allowed to drop to the level 
of mere cheap shopkeeping. It is quite true that many of 
the leading spirits of the movement regret this more than 
anyone else, and do their best to redirect a portion of the 
combined energies on worthier objects. The educational 
sections of several larger societies are but one instance of 
this very creditable reaction. It must be admitted, too, that 
even the unadorned shopkeeping does a great deal of geo:l 
in cultivating a counter-attraction to the ruinous habits of 
living on credit, which have wrought such economic havoc 
amongst the English working-classes. Bu* when all due 
allowances are most sympathetically made, it must be ccn- 
ceded that the hopes and ideals which initiated co-operation 
in the early days of the late Judge Hughes cannot be 
associated with its present form. There is little, if any, 
scope for ideals in mechanical shopkeeping. The word 
“ mechanical” is here used advisedly, for the co-operative 
stores succeed for that type of distribution only—in trades 
where individual choices or tastes come into play they are a 
failure. 

No one who understands the problem will urge that 
the present work of the societies should be given up. It 
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should be carried on, along with other forms of activity 
which will give to the whole a less mercenary spirit. It is 
simple enough to say, “ Let production be combined with 
distribution.” That has, to a limited extent, been tried. 
There are two “ wholesale” societies doing a large business, 
but the more active of them has recently been developing 
features, through its immense influence over the retail 
societies, which are showing tendencies dangerously like 
those of a big American monopoly trust. Let it be added 
at once that these tendencies appear to be quite uncon- 
scious on the part of the management, but they have 
appeared, and are an additional danger in the eyes of all 
who desire to see co-operation exercise the influence which 
was hoped for by those who so nobly started its career. 

The truth seems to be that the co-operative movement 
has never been able to see beyond the smoky skies and the 
pressing necessities of the hurried daily life of manufac- 
turing towns. Its whole organisation is bounded by the 
views of those who regard the dreary matter-of-fact life of 
factory, foundery, or mine as the only possible existence. 
Let it take a larger view ; let it remember the solidity of the 
labouring classes everywhere ; let it reflect that the peasants 
of the open fields are still the largest section of our hand- 
workers ; let it, above all, call to mind that the land has 
other uses than that of standing room for factories, shops, 
or even model cottages. If it would take this to heart it 
would find that, whilst there is a full share of pleasing 
sentiment about such a development, there are many practi- 
cal and tangible features, which could be turned to profit 
in hard cash. The judicious expenditure of capital on the 
rural land, the careful management of its produce, and the 
organisation of the labour and labourers’ capital upon it, 
would be a field for productive co-operation which would 
repay any outlay and any pains, not only in a fair monetary 
return, but in correcting the false balance of national food 
supply, in preserving the life of the worthiest of our indus- 
tries, and in readjusting the overcrowded labour market of 
the cities by increasing the healthy open work of the land 
under remunerative conditions. The societies should ex- 
tend their organisation so as to meet the wants of the rural 
workers, and help to gain for them an interest in the soil, 
which they would skilfully till if it was worth their while. 
The produce would, under proper management, be quite 
an acceptable addition to the trading of the societies in 
town centres, and, by an extension of the principle of small 
holdings, a thrifty and prosperous country population could 
gradually be fixed on the soil, which would be an element 
of steadiness and strength t. the whole movement. 


In some future issue of The Speaker the writer hopes to 
refer to the good results of such movement in Belgium, 
Wurtemburg, and parts of France (which he has, to a small 
extent, touched upon in previous articles), but space forbids 
more than a single concrete reference. ‘That is to the work 
of Mr. Plunkett himself as head of the new agricultural 
organisation in Ireland. Rural productive co-operation is 
the central principle of his scheme, and, though he has had 
his share of the discouragements which fall to public-spirited 
workers, he has been able to effect a commencement which 
is full of promise for better conditions in rural life. Any 
economist or co-operator, who knows the difference between 
a horse-rake and a hay-spreader at first sight, should take a 
bicycle slowly round, say, county Wexford, staying at a 
number of villages, and especially at the good town of 
Enniscorthy. He will find the small farmers associated for 
the purpose of buying their raw material, &c., for the manu- 
facture and sale of their butter, the curing of their bacon, 
for credit banking, and for most of the numerous activities 
in which the individual is too powerless a unit. The result 
of very few years’ organisation has been to introduce a new 
era of comparative prosperity in more than one purely agri- 
cultural district. Similar combinations would at first be 
under a disadvantage in England on account of the in- 
security of our land tenure, but the associating of the 
farmers in this way would supply that very force of com- 
bination which alone is needed in order to secure legislative 





changes and fairer leases. The farmers have hitherto met 
their grievances with individual grumblings only—a_busi- 
nesslike combination is probably all that is needed in order 
to enforce attention. This, however, would only be an 
indirect result. The objective of Mr. Plunket’s address 
was to show the sphere for productive co-operation which 
lies open in our agricultural districts. So far from recog- 
nising that sphere, some of the societies have set up 
receiving-houses of the ordinary trading kind in a few 
country places, where they have bought farm produce at the 
lowest possible prices, and turned it over to their town 
stores. There is nothing to distinguish this from the big 
grocery concerns which send agents to country markets to 
buy up eggs and butter cheaply, so as to leave a larger 
profit on sales in West-End shops. The societies should 
extend their membership and profit-sharing to the food- 
producers, should aid the development of more enlightened 
production, and give the force of their combination to 
attempt the solution of rural economic problems, as they 
have done in those of the cities. They would find that the 
experiment would “pay,” and they would deliver their 
movement from its present one-sidedness. At the same 
time, they would be taking a highly creditable part in the 
reinvigoration of our rural life—a part which, by their past 
enterprise and present resources, they appear to be more 
capable of taking than any other existing organisations. 
The writer is convinced that their best sphere would be 
amongst the cultivators of small holdings—the combined 
force of a large society could obtain the holdings cheaply, 
and let them at a rate which would prove a fair investment. 
But it might prove in the course of time that large farms 
could also be undertaken on similar principles. The essen- 
tial factor, however, would be to treat the cultivators and 
producers as participants and co-operators, and to provide 
for their requirements as such. 


CLPR.A 





THE YACHT RACE, 


HE real interest of the successive attempts of 
English yachts to bring back the America Cup 

lies in the character of their successive defeats. If 
there were some pronounced difference between our 
method of sailing or building and that of the Ameri- 
cans the-discussion between opposing schools of boat- 
ing men would be more vigorous and more practical, 
but the special and curious character of the ques- 
tion as it now stands would not be present. There 
was for many years such a difference as we allude 
to; the old deep, stable and roomy English 
boat, the old system of letting one’s canvas go 
fairly free and bellying, was pitted against the 
American contention that a_ racing yacht had 
nothing to consider but speed under the circum- 
stances which she was likely to meet. Somewhat re- 
luctantly our old and more practical position was given 
up. We were converted to canvas as flat as a board, 
and hulls that were nothing more than machines 
designed for the maximum of speed under set condi- 
tions—and, what is worse, designed for the special 
purpose of juggling with the ever-varying rules of 
measurement. Since then we are now both agreed as 
to what a racing yacht should be, since we have given 
up all attempt to combine speed with common sense 
and capacity for cruising, the problem, as we have 
just said, acquires a certain subtlety. Here are 
two sets of boats which for years past have been 
built, the one in America, the other in England, upon 
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exactly the same general rules and for exactly 
the same object. Their similarity is such that not even 
an expert could tell you which was the American and 
which the English design. The way in which they are 
sailed is exactly similar. Under such conditions it 
seems to stand to reason that the chances will be fairly 
even. There might be a preponderance of successes 
for the ship that was built in home waters, but it would 
appear incredible that that ship should be invariably 
the winner, and that under all conditions and in each 
separate race out of so many the superiority of the 
American boats should be so manifest. 

One of the explanations given for this phenomenon 
is that the designers of a boat which need not go twenty 
miles beyond Sandy Hook can afford to play tricks in 
her building which would never be dared by those re- 
sponsible for athree thousand mile cruise. It is urged 
that the comparatively small boat which must be sailed 
across the Atlantic requires in the nature of things a 
type of building stronger or at any rate in some way 
different from that of the boat which need never venture 
out of sight of land. There would be plenty of weight 
in this argument were it not true that, as a matter of 
fact, no such considerable differences are apparent in 
the defenders and the challengers of these races. We 
have not the least doubt that any one of the American 
boats against which we have had to contend during the 
last few years could have crossed the Atlantic as com- 
fortably and with as little strain as those of Lord Dun- 
raven and Sir Thomas Lipton. The weight, the 
dimensions, the sail area, the stability of either type do 
not appreciably differ. And, if anything, heavy seas 
have in the past favoured the American competitor. 

Another theory, and a most ungracious one, is that 
the American skippers ‘‘jockey” and play fast and 
loose with the rules in a way that our own noble- 
hearted fellows would scorn to do. We need hardly 
say that we regard these suggestions as one of those 
wretched symptoms of ill-humour which have lately 
gained so strange an ascendency over the English 
public. It seems as though we were to carry into 
yacht racing, as.into warfare, a habit of peevish self- 
deception, utterly opposed to our old traditions. There 
is, indeed,an obvious answer to such querulousness. If 
in any yacht race one of the competitors oversteps the 
rules, crowds his opponent, or in any other way 
takes an unfair advantage, an objection is at 
once raised, and there is no sport in which the 
umpires are stricter than in this. Moreover, that 
kind of thing leads to an immediate retaliation. One 
need not take part in half a dozen races in the Solent 
to discover that sharp dealing does not pay, and it is 
remarkable that whenever this kind of complaint has 
been raised in the case of the America Cup the objector 
has failed to present a clear case even for the public at 
home, yet the various ways in which an unfair advan- 
tage can be taken of one in this kind of sport are easily 
enough explained. They are well known, and limited 
to two or three simple manceuvres. No one can deny 
that the defence attempted in a famous past case was 
confused to the last degree, and we doubt whether there 
are half a dozen men in England who could tell one 
what exactly it was (except defeat) that moved the 
public some years ago to transports which they would 
now be willing enough to forget. 

We are inclined to believe that the continued suc- 
cess of the American boats is due to a cause which may 
seem a trifle fantastic, but which is certainly recognised 
by most sailors. We refer to those ‘subtle local 
influences of wind and water which are as infinitely 
varied as the better recognised factors of climate. The 
captain of a racing yacht, like a master-craftsman of 
any other kind, depends very greatly for his success 
upon a kind of instinct—a synthesis or integration of 
myriads of details of which he cannot be directly con- 
scious but the appreciation of whose sum total makes 
the artist and master in every trade. This, that, and the 


other petty indication—a thing not directly or con- 
sciously appreciated — is connected in the man’s 
mind with such and such a course of action. But an 
instinctive inference of this kind which is sound in the 
Channel—which is, indeed, the result of long experi- 
ence in the narrow seas—is bound to be a little ‘‘ out ” 
on the eastern coast of America. 

This is not so whimsical as the first-comer might 
imagine. Even under conditions comparatively similar, 
both European and both belonging to the general 
climatic conditions of Western Europe, such differences 
appear. The Mediterranean boatman is easily the 
superior of the Northerner in his own waters ; and the 
Loffoden fishermen can do in their open square-sailed 
boats what no visitor, however experienced, would care 
to do with a larger and decked craft. If contrasts of 
such magnitude can be discovered between neighbours 
of one continent, it would not be very wonderful to 
find that the local conditions of the Northern Atlantic 
seaboard were enough to account for the very minute 
inferiority which regularly loses a boat a few seconds 
inarun of some hours. And such regular loss, where 
the balance hangs so even, means regular defeat. 





TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


RAVELLING @ deux is good discipline. That may 
be safely said. It is that, even when there is more 
pleasure than annoyance with the companion whom you 
have chosen, after due deliberation, or to whom circum- 
stances alone have introduced you. But the discipline be- 
comes very disagreeable physic indeed when the other 
fellow (or the other woman) proves uncongenial at a stage 
in the tour when it is far from easy to alter plans so as to 
bring about a separation without wounds to self-esteern. 
Still, even then it is possible to profit by the situation. You 
may set to work to improve your distasteful fellow-traveller, 
and whether he takes kindly to the treatment or not, you 
may hope to be improving yourself at the same time. And, 
on the other hand, if you are (as some travellers soon be- 
come) of a profoundly analytical turn of mind, you may 
make him a subject of study. As a human document no 
man is without interest, and the more angles his character 
possesses the more absorbing he may become to you. Con- 
fessedly, however, only a practised philosopher can be 
relied upon thus to get good out of evil with an equanimity 
that shall not betray him. The average man who, as a 
last resort, seeks consolation for his first mistake by putting 
the poor mistake itself on the dissecting table and openly 
knifing it, must not be surprised if a great and candid 
enmity ensues betwixt him and his companion. nd it 
will serve the average man right, too. 

Travelling @ deux is, in fact, a good deal like mar- 
riage, without the binding contract. The experienced 
vagrant will have none of it. To say nothing about the 
risks, it is such a prodigious check upon the individuality. 
Alone, you can change your plans as often as you please 
without the least remorse, stop here or there where you had 
not originally intended to stop, and control your expendi- 
ture to the exact cent. The other fellow makes all the 
difference. That one big plea of an anxious mother when 
her only son talks of starting for Bokhara or Greenland by 
himself, “ You must have a companion, in case you fall ill,” 
is promptly silenced by the counter plea, “ But suppose he 
falls ill and dies, what will his people think of me? And 
besides, I don’t want anyone.” ‘The experienced vagrant, 


very aptly, says, “I travel as much to be free from trammels 
Therefore, assuredly, I will 


as for the sake of new scenes. 
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not hamper myself with the society of any man, who may, 
for all I know, soon become the worst bore of my life.” 
Moreover, it is so difficult to say what a man is until you 
have travelled with him @ deux, in lands, too, where cos- 
mopolitan hotels and comforts are not to be found, and 
where the irritations are often extreme. It is these irrita- 
tions that bring out the real character, which may have lain 
discreetly dormant for thirty or forty years in the midst of 
the blessings of civilisation, with regular habits and regular 
(good) meals. The risk isn’t worth facing, and there’s an 
end of it. 

Of course, a man and wife on tour can hardly be re- 
garded as two individuals. They may, it is to be hoped, be 
treated comfortably as of one mind. Each bears the trials 
cf the other, and each knows the precise moment when the 
other will exclaim, “Wunderschén!” and want to go to 
bed. So it ought to be, and so it frequently is at the be- 
ginning of a tour. But it happens, especially among the 
more popular modes of travel, that the excitement of new 
scenes and unusual associates has an effect even upon 
married people that is little less than revolutionary. ‘To be 
sure, the victims may be set down as strangely innocent, the 
kind of folk to whom adventures come in the simple 
journey from Glasgow to St. Pancras. So it is, however. 
John is bewitched by the sea air, a bountiful table, gay 
landscapes, foreign towns and genial new acquaintances— 
bewitched into card playing and other expensive forms of 
relaxation. He may even take to drink merely to oblige 
the company. And John’s wife will be at the mercy of any 
sharper member of her own sex who begins an intimacy with 
unvarnished admiration of the poor lady’s gowns or sweet 
complexion. There is, of course, more in the danger sheet 
even than this, but it will suffice to hint at those roving 
blades of the stronger sex who, from the age of one-or-two 
and twenty up to five and fifty, are to be found in all public 
pleasure trips, with as few scruples about them as £'5-notes. 
They are uncommonly polite to ladies, especially those they 
see for the first time. Such travelling companions may act 
upon the rest of us like violent poisons, and those of us who 
are not habituated to such poisons, or who are without the 
necessary antidotes, remember them for a long time after- 
wards. It requires extreme powers of discernment some- 
times to distinguish the real from the sham article amid the 
crowd bound, say, for the North Cape. It is disheartening 
when a very dear friend invites one of these agreeable 
strangers to visit him afterwards at his country house and 
suffers very much indeed in the consequences. 


We have known a pleasure-tour end in divorce, after 
beginning with the brightest tokens. In this case the wife 
was an invalid when she left the train at Southampton, and 
her husband was nurse, doctor, and loving companion all 
inone. The poot fellow had the liveliest feelings of anxiety 
about his lady’s ability or otherwise to bear the trials of a 
sea voyage. He was prepared for damaged blood vessels 
and other possible disasters. But Fate treated him to a 
brutally different programme. By the time the Bay of 
Biscay was reached (in a roaring wester) he was prostrate, 
and the poor invalid had picked up such vigour that she 
promenaded the deck most of the day, and by moonlight, 
too. She gained in strength, self-esteem, and beauty, and 
he wished himself anywhere on land rather than where he 
was on sea. Their réles should have been reversed. But 
the wife was without ballast, selfish, and vain. She paid 
little heed to her discomfited husband, who had sunk in her 
regard from the time of his first concession to the sad sea 
waves. She gave herself up to the joys of the hour, which 
proved so deluding that at Bombay she disappeared, leay- 
ing a thin little note to say that she had taken a step which 
she could not regret, however discreditable it might seem 
to the world. Whereupon the unfortunate husband re- 
turned to England a wiser man, if not a happier. He re- 
flected later that it was just as well things were as they were. 
He had evidently been nourishing a serpent, or at least a 
hypocrite, on his domestic hearth, and if disillusionment 
had to come, the sooner the better. And so he put his 
affairs in the hands of his lawyer and gave up thinking un- 
kindly of the Bay of Biscay. 


Balzac’s familiar dictum about travellers’ friendships 
has not quite so much force as it had in his time. They 
become so very ardent, he reminds us, only because there is 
the knowledge on both sides that they may be ended at 
any moment. But in Balzac’s day the stage coach was not 
an antiquity, and people travelled, not for travel’s sake, but 
to “arrive” somewhere. ‘Travelling had not by any means 
been studied as a fine art. It was rather an inevitable evil 
for those whose business lay in remote parts of a country, 
or for those whose relations were tiresome enough to live at 
a distance. Travellers, therefore, in his time, were bound to 
cheer each other in the midst of the bone-breaking racket 
of the road, and also to compare pistols and make plans 
whereby brigands might be checkmated. Something of 
the comradeship of soldiers on a battlefield was their lot 
as they sat huddled together on the top of a tottering dili- 
gence. They talked freely of matters generally left to 
death-bed times. They compared notes of life-experience 
as if they were on the very threshold of eternity. How 
should such men not feel very warmly towards each other, 
—" they proposed eagerly to part on the morrow or 
not 

With us it is not so. The proportion of life risks to 
pleasure in travelling nowadays is so small that it were 
ridiculous to bring it into account when taking stock of 
the gentleman whom chance and the purser have given 
you as a cabin companion for two or three weeks. Our 
age is more astute than previous generations. There are 
so many new forms of roguery about, and, in spite of 
ingenious novelists (nay, perhaps, thanks to them), the 
police are by no means satisfactorily intelligent in the 
tracking of crime. It is not at all seemly to rush into 
friendship with a stranger, though you be condemned to 
hear him snore at close quarters for a score of nights on 
end, and though you become as intimate with his toilet arts 
as with your own. To be sure, there is a wide area of 
surface commonplaces upon which to exercise conversa- 
tion. Also, if you are of an inquiring mind, you may with 
tact do as Thoreau did when, to his surprise, they put him 
in prison. “I pumped my fellow-prisoner as dry as I 
could, for fear I should never see him again; but at length 
he showed me which was my bed, and left me to blow out 
the lamp.” Some men positively relish being drawn into 
conversation or open confession about matters which might 
well be kept confined within them. But, upon the whole, 
the cautious attitude is the safer and more dignified for at 
least a hundred hours. Then, if you like, you may let 
yourself go a bit. It will either be that, or you must 
accept the conviction that one of the two men in that cabin 
would be better elsewhere. It is in early manhood that 
one profits best by the rough-and-tumble arrangements of 
Fate in these particulars. For our part, we recall with 
emotion voyages of long ago, when ere bedtime, on the very 
first day, we were hand and glove with our fellow pas- 
sengers. And, oh! the gracious invitations with which these 
same high-spirited voyages ended! We have shared a cabin 
on an Atlantic liner with a white-haired retired drysalter of 
Detroit, an English only son returning to get more money 
from a doting and sad-hearted mother, and a revivalist, who 
sang hymns in a low voice to the porthole by his pillow, 
and in four-and-twenty hours felt like a cousin to the three 
of them, although the drysalter was vulgar, the prodigal a 
drunkard, and the revivalist too unco’ guid for anything. 
In the twentieth century it seems likely that we shall have 
pocket inventions to which we may transfer the responsi- 
bility of making advances to our fellow-travellers and pro- 
moting safe intimacies with them. It seems just possible, too, 
worse luck, that the same century will attempt to interfere 
explosively with the world’s scenic charms. In an insane 
endeavour to make landscapes as sensational as the litera- 
ture of the epoch, the lovely continents we know may be 
spoiled. The wise father will for this reason (and for 
others too numerous for mention) treat his very young 
children of to-day with tenderness and pity as well as pro- 
per affection. 

“©, the pleasure of eating alone !” wrote Charles 
Lamb in one of his most expansive letters. We are not 
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quite sure how serious he was in the exclamation. Bui 
change “ eating” into “ travelling,” and there may be found 
thousands who will echo the cry. Thackeray thought 
there was nothing to equal it. Louis Stevenson, in the 
Cevennes, made the same discovery, for his donkey cannot 
be said to count. Jean Paul Richter, though he did not 
live in touring times, was too accomplished an individualist 
(of the sentimental kind) not to harp on this musical string. 
“T hold the constant regard that we pay in all our actions 
to the judgment of others as the poison of our peace, our 
reason, and our virtue.” Translated into plainer speech, 
Richter’s words may read thus: “ Unless you can have 
your own way, life is but a poisoned puddle.” Curzon, 
Stanley, De Windt, Miss Kingsley, Landor, and a host of 
smaller men and women have acted on the same assump- 
tion. And as in larger travel, better known as exploration, 
so also in the less stately yet more pleasurable “ trips” of 
common life. After a full purse, there is nothing so good 
for the vagrant as a free hand. 


C. EDWARDEs. 





IRISH REPRESENTATION: THE TRUE MORAL 


OF A HOWL. 


By E. Haviranp-Burke, M.P. 


HE agitation now being worked up for cutting down 
Irish representation in the House of Commons has 
wn origin deeper and more serious than its advocates 
would dare to admit. This proposal to violate the Act 
of Union does not proceed from abstract devotion to the 
Rule of Three as the cast-iron basis on which the respec- 
tive representations of Great Britain and Ireland should 
be established ; nor is it merely provoked by the fact that 
the Irish Party is the only Opposition with which the 
Gcvernment has so far had to deal. There is far more 
in the anti-Irish clamour than a desire to gain a transient 
aid dubious advantage in the division lobby. The true 
source of its inspiration is a hatred of the Irish Party as 
a popular party, elected on popular lines, and an instinct 
that this party is becoming a dangerous example to the 
snglish masses, and may prove a serious obstacle to the 
rising tide of plutecracy in English politics. That a poor 
man, or a man of only moderate means, should have as 
good a chance as any rich man of finding a place in the 
Irish Parliamentary Party—that is the real head and front 
of its offending. 

There is no more striking characteristic of the Eng- 
land of to-day than the enormous growth of the Money 
Power. It is a familiar theme of sermon and novel, of 
leading article and magazine review. By a natural and 
inevitable sequence, the Money Power has extended its 
dominion from the social sphere to the field of politics. 
With every year that passes, it is rapidly becoming a more 
and more expensive amusement for an Englishman to have 
“M.P.” written after his name. A cumbrous and intricate 
Registration Law heavily discounts the extension of the 
franchise, and places long odds on the long purse in the 
Revision Courts. The candidate who is not prepared to 
pay his own election expenses—and pay them on a hand- 
some scale, too—is increasingly at a discount. Worse 
than all is the “Nursing the Constituency” system—I 
mean the system under which “ The Member” is sponged 
upon for every imaginable local object, from a poultry 
show to a new organ, from a small cricket club to a big 
charity bazaar. It is an evil system, in not a few cases 


resolving itself into a cheque-book duel between 
sitting Member and the would-be Member. In many 
respects it is more corrupt and corrupting than the 
honestly dishonest sale of seats in the open market a 
hundred years ago. It is notoriously extending, it is cir- 
cumventing the Corrupt Practices Act. It threatens to 
bring about a state of affairs, in the not very distant 
future, when a seat for an English constituency shall be 
—with comparatively few exceptions—the luxury of the 
rich man. 

In Ireland, happily, the individual money power in 
politics is almost nil. A ‘Throgmorton-street magnate, 
willing to spend ten thousand pounds for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, would fare as badly on the Home Rule ticket in any 
Orange stronghold up North as on the Orange ticket in 
Cork or Kerry. A few big landlords, merchants, or manu- 
facturers can no Icnger determine the representation of an 
Irish city or county. The Irish people are not like the 
many thousands of British workmen who shout themselves 
hoarse for direct labour representation, but do not dream 
of subscribing sixpence a week towards securing it. ‘The 
Irish are willing to pay for their politics when necessary ; 
and the overwhelming majority of them are not snobs 
enough to look down on a political representative because 
he is not sufficiently well-off to leave his home and live in 
London at his own expense for weeks or months at a 
stretch. ‘The presence in the Irish Party of so large a pro- 
portion of tenant-farmers, traders, labour representatives, 
and others, selected by democratic conventions, returned 
to the House of Commons and maintained there by a 
democratic “ War Chest,” is in itself an eyesore to the 
plutocratic politicians of Great Britain. 

But it is more than an eyesore to them. They scent a 
danger in it. 

There is an ugly possibility present to the “ Impe- 
rialist” mind. ‘The British working-man may soon realise 
that the “ Empire-making” business is one from which he 
derives no real or lasting benefit whatever. Nay, it may 
svon stand revealed to him in all the nakedness of a 
colossal fraud—designed to make the wealthy wealthier, to 
provide fresh fields and pastures new for clouds of officials, 
swarms of ambitious soldiers, rapacious gangs (largely 
alien) of capitalists and company promoters. He may soon 
appreciate the elemental facts that ‘Trade does not “ follow 
the Flag” wherever the said “ Flag” may be hoisted ; that 
old markets should be preserved before new and very doubt- 
ful markets are opened up; that even when an “ Impe- 
rialist”” Government is reduced to order guns in Germany 
and steel railway bridges in America, there must be some- 
thing seriously wrong at home; and that ten mil- 
lions sterling spent in subsidising cheap and good tech- 
nical colleges would be incomparably better value 
for him than the scores of millions already sunk in 
the South African crime. The British working-man has 
been to a great extent successfully bedevilled and befooled 
of late years, but he may come to a more sober and prac- 
tical frame of mind, and ask himself how many chestnuts 
he is getting out of the “Imperialist” fire for his own con- 
sumption. With taxation on his luxuries or necessaries 
either unremitted or actually rising; with the education of 
his children starved; with every effort for the relief or 
fostering of industry, for Old-Age Pensions, or for the 
Better Housing of the Poor set back for the sake of mili- 
tary and naval extravagance; with House of Lords de- 
cisions dealing deadly blows at his Trades Unions; and 
with the grim shadows of Conscription and the “ Trust” 
lurking in the background, the British working-man may 
begin to ask himself why he is not doing what the 
Irish have done already. That is the contingency really 
dreaded by Mr. Dicey and others. In good truth, 
Irish Nationalists are a Parliamentary “ nuisance” to “ Im- 
perialists.” But the nuisance would be cruelly aggravated 


the 


if the wealthy Trades Unions of Great Britain sent even 
fifty men to Westminster pledged to a thorough settlement 
with Ireland, a thorough dealing with social and industrial 
reform, and a thorough stoppage of bloody and ruinous 
foreign adventure. 
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RECENT ARCHZ OLOGY. 


HE week has furnished us with a fine variety of 
discoveries or recoveries which, for want of a 

better word, we must class as archeological. Thus 
from Mukden, in Manchuria, we receive tidings of the 
Commission which went from St. Petersburg to take 
over the various classical and other manuscripts of 
which the Chinese Government has made an involun- 
tary restitution. A German party of explorers have 
unearthed the audience chamber of Nebuchadnezer in 
the ruins of Babylon. We must confess that we are 
less moved by this news; the Valley of the Euphrates 
has been so tortured for revelations of this kind 
during the last sixty years, and the names of Babylon 
and Nebuchadnezer are so familiar to us from 
childhood, that there is little mystery about this 
discovery, little room for conjecture, little food for the 
imagination. In the department of the Dordogne 
drawings of mammoths and other early animals have 
been found in the rocky walls of a cavern. We have 
kept till last what we think to be the most interesting 
of the group; we refer to the reports by Dr. M. A. 
Stein, who has been exploring in Chinese Turkestan on 
behalf of the Indian Government. This district lies on 
the ancient highway between the West and the Far East, 
atid any antiquities found therein are likely to throw 
light on the obscure problem of the contact between 
the Roman Empire and China. We have consulted the 
general atlas published by M. Vidal-Lablache, a Lecturer 
on Geography at the Ecole Normale, in Paris, which 
contains a map showing the economic condition 
of the ancient world during the second century of the 
Christian era. We do not know how far the author 
has based his geographical reconstruction on conjec- 
ture, and how far he can quote authorities. Among 
the ancient geographers Strabo has very vague notions 
of the outlines of Asia, he seems to have thought that 
there was one range of mountains proceeding in a 
straight line from the Taurus to the East coast, 
portions of which, corresponding roughly to the 
Himalayas, he calls Emodos and Imaos. The East 
coast was supposed to run with painful correctness at 
right angles to this range, the Ganges running parallel 
with the mountains and falling into the Eastern sea. 
The coast territory was inhabited north of the mountains 
by the Seres and south by the Indians. The notions 
of Pausanias about these people were equally inexact, 
and the chief value of his references to them liesin the 
implication that they supplied the West with silk. He 
thought that they lived in an island in the Red Sea, but 
said that there was another account which connected 
them at once with the Indians and with the Scythians. 
Ptolemy seems to be a more reliable authority, and 
partly with his help Monsieur Vidal-Lablache has 
indicated the international route of the silk trade. The 
European merchants seem to have gone irom Antioch 
through Media, then to have turned north beyond the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea, passing 
through Hecatompylos to Bactria. Crossing the Oxus 
and going north to avoid the Pamirs, they followed 
part of the upper valley of the laxartes till 
they came to the region where the recent dis- 
coveries have been made. We have the authority of 
Ptolemy for believing that this route had taken the 
place of an earlier one by way of the Black Sea, the 
Phasis, Caspian, and the Oxus. In this region was 
the chief market for silk. It contained the towns 
Issedon Scythica and Issedon Serica, which are now 
known as Kashgar and Khotan. The Chinese con- 
quered this territory from the Turks many centuries 
later. The silk was brought to the market by the 
Chinese merchants, who had a long stretch of wild 
country to traverse, for the Chinese Empire in those 
days was a comparatively small territory whose 
northern frontier followed the line of the Great Wall, 


while its southern point came within Tonking, in which 
appears tohavebeensituated the port of Cattigara, where 
the ambassadors sent by the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
landed in 166 A.D. It is a curious speculation whether 
China willonce more sbrink within those limits. Tonking 
has gone, so too has Manchuria. If Russia takes 
Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan, and some other 
Power steals Thibet, then China will have retired 
within its ancient borders. It cannot have been a very 
cheerful journey for these silk merchants from Singan, 
the ancient capital of their country (as we have lately 
been reminded), to Eastern Turkestan. They seem to 
have kept within the protection of the Great Wall as 
long as it lasted, but west of that point they must have 
crossed a wild and desolate country south of the Thian- 
shan Mountains. That there was less desert in those 
days than now we can well believe, because the places 
that have lately been laid bare were wrapt up in a 
mantle of sand that had been thrown over them 
at alater period. The traffic between East and West 
seems to have followed this line even before Roman 
times, for Greek coins minted under the dynasty of the 
Seleucide have been found. We shall wait with 
interest the more detailed report of the discoveries in 
the desert, since it appears that hundreds of documents 
have been brought to light, with regard to which we 
quote Dr. Stein, who says: 

“Owing to the preservative nature ot the sand many of 
these were in splendid condition—the ink as black, and the 
seals and string as perfect, as if they were only a few weeks 
old. As these documents are in a known Indian script 


their decipherment can be expected to reveal in a fasci- 


nating manner many of the details of the ancient village 
life.” 


Dr. Stein believes that these people were Buddhists, 
and he further states that their sculptures show a trace 
of Greek influence. A carved stone, which manifested 
at once a conflict between two efforts—one to reproduce 
Greek forms, the other to embody Indian ideas—would 
be a curious relic; but we remember that early Greek 
art showed a Semitic influence and took time to 
liberate itself from all such monstrous and inhuman 
influences and appear in its native garb of idealised 
anthropomorphism. 





ON GETTING RESPECTED IN 


INNS. 


HOTELS AND 


HERE are many ways of getting respected in hotels 

and inns that are so little exploited that it moves 

me to publish them. The greater part of mankind seem to 

think it a privilege of the rich, and I even knew one poor 

fellow who forged a cheque and went to gaol in his desire 

to impress the host of the Spotted Dog near Barnard Castle. 
But that is neither here nor there. 

In truth, the art of getting respected in hotels and inns 
may rank with boating and travel in Norway as one of 
those recreations the art of which has been abominably ex- 
aggerated. With care and a proper guide—and, of course, 
a little practice—it is possible to move from place to place 
like a prince, with next to no money. I well remember a 
cruise from Oxfcrd to Stow in the Wold, from Stow in the 
Wold to Cheltenham, from Cheltenham to Sudbury, from 
Sudbury to Hereford, from Hereford to New Rhayader, 
from New Rhayader—but perhaps I weary you. The point 
is, the thing can be done not only cheaply but much more 
cheaply than the ordinary kind of travelling, and it is worked 
in one of the following ways : 

On entering the inn, hotel, or what not, begin talking 
at once of the local sport. Do not begin as so many do, 
humbly and tentatively, but in a loud authoritative tone. 
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Be vulgar. Insist. Lay down the law and fly into a passion 
if you are contradicted. Now I know what you are going 
to say. You are going to say that one might put one’s foot 
in it unless we had an exact knowledge of the sport in ques- 
tion. That objection of yours marks the amateur ; the true 
niggler and boggler who does not get admired and respected 
in country inns, but, on the contrary, turned out of them 
with ridicule and very properly made a butt of by the ser- 
vants. ‘There is no necessity to know anything whatever 
upon the local sport. Do you suppose that the people who 
know anything about such and such a sport are the people 
who talk about it all day long at the Rhodes and Eckstein 
Arms ? Not they. They are the busy men who talk 
business shop. ‘The kind of people you will talk to (includ- 
ing the ale-wife and her husband) know nothing at all 
about it, and are enormously impressed by you if you will 
only be bold. 

I remember once in the holy and secluded village of 
Washington under the downs describing in the minutest 
details a great run with a fox, a run that never took place. 
I found in at Gumler Corner, ran him all through the 
Duke’s Park (which his great-grandfather—the Duke’s, not 
the fox’s—stole bodily from the British people), out along 
the Burpham road, across the railway (I always take them 
across the railway, and have a train coming at the hounds 
just as they cross. ‘There is no danger, it is only a South 
Coast train), up Burpham Hanger, then all along the open 
ride to Chandinbury, and kill outside the ring. I have 
described this run I say in Washington Inn—I have sung 
elsewhere the excellence of its ale—and have been treated 
like a god, simply by taking the very ordinary precaution 
of not saying that my horse swam the Arun. Well, will you 
believe it, I have never followed the hounds in my life, 
though I once went out to hunt to oblige a friend, and spent 
a horrible wet day mouching up and down a lot of muddy 
lanes in a wood and saw nothing. ‘That is the first, and, 
on the whole, the best way of getting respected in hotels 
and inns. 

Similarly you can (I do) talk about boats at King’s 
Lynn, wild duck shooting at Ely, racing at Northallerton, 
and murder with violence in the West Riding, and never be 
discovered for an amateur. But there is one form of this 
jest I warn you all against, and that is to try it in the de- 
partment of fishing. 

There are fifty-three principal species of fish in English 
waters, and each of these is divided into some thirteen 
different kinds, and all the lot are thoroughly well known to 
fishermen, and fishermen, alone of sportsmen, talk in inn 
parlours of their trade. Here then, you have but one 
chance, and that is to relate your adventures fishing with 
spears by night in the Pacific. 

I speak from experience, for it was one night in my 
boyhood—which will never return—that after earning 
a prodigious reputation in Wantage by my views on race- 
horses, I went, like a fool, over the hill to Lambourne, 
and began talking authoritatively about the fish in their 
stream. I had first opened with this sentence : 

“TI know these chalky Hampshire and Berkshire 
streams well; it was in just such a water that I caught 
my first brill.” 

An old man was very angry with me, and—a rare 
accident—I was unable to form an opposition to him. All 
the inn swore that I knew nothing of what I was talking 
about, and there was an open quarrel. 

Never talk about fish in inns. I have myself (since 
that night) fished for trout with a worm on a hook, but 
even that I never speak of, and when men talk of fishing 
in the dear rooms of my Sussex wanderings, I put on the 
look of distance and marvel, and conjure up the North 
Atlantic for them, the cold and the fog of the seas, and I 
terrify their simple minds with stories of whales. 

As for the second way to be respected in hotels and 
inns, it is so simple that I am almost ashamed to write it 
down—but it is so successful, so uniformly successful. 
You write before going to bed an enormous number of 
envelopes to members of the Cabinet, people of high title, 
millionaires, and whoever has recently been talked of in 


the papers. You need not put anything in these envelopes, 
but it is much safer and more politic to put in each one of 
those local advertisements or sometimes the prospectus of 
the house which you will find lying about in the smoking- 
room. ‘These envelopes you leave lying about, and next 
morning you gather them up to take them to the post. But 
you do not post them. 

You might think this would increase your bill. It is 
an error. Your bill remains much the same, but your 
reputation swells like a sponge. Malling, who did this at 
Cherbeurg, tells me it failed, but I never told him to do it 
on the continent, but only in our free England. For 
Malling doing this was arrested in the middle of it by the 
police upon suspicion, for he knew little of the Republic, 
and wrote to those men whom he thought to be most 
famous from having them heard praised so much in the 
English papers. He got off all right, but he missed his 
tide, and had, moreover, to wait three days under the break- 
water till a gale had blown itself out. 

Dear me, how I ramble on ! 

CALIBAN. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


N the present lack of both investment and speculative 
dealings, the Stock Markets are unusually sensitive 
to adverse influences, and these are not wanting from time 
to time. ‘The uneasiness created by copper prospects and 
the possible effects of a decline in the metal on American 
combinations and securities generally has passed away, 
for the present at least, though Wall Street has failed so 
far to show the recovery looked for by the more sanguine 
class of operators. ‘Trouble, however, arising partly from 
the same cause has shown itself in Paris, and in the course 
of the Bourse Settlement just concluded steady selling 
took place from that quarter of such securities as are mar- 
ketable here, and prices suffered more or less in all depart- 
ments. The large and widely-distributed savings due to 
the national virtue of thrift give exceptional stability to 
French finance ; but a curious admixture of sentiment with 
business considerations leads occasionally to reckless 
speculation and heavy losses among the most cautious and 
saving of peoples. ‘The Union Générale and the Panama 
collapses are instances in point, the avowed object of most 
of the peasant subscribers to the Canal scheme being quite 
as much pour embiter les Anglais as to secure a profitable 
investment. ‘The Russian Alliance has had an equally mis- 
leading influence. French, and, as a sequence, Belgian, 
money has been poured into Russia to establish ironworks 
and all sorts of industrial undertakings, apparently in excess 
of local requirements, with the inevitable disappointment. 
No market for securities of this description exists abroad, 
and the effect of the absence of profitable returns has been 
intensified by a growing disillusionment as to the advantages 
of Muscovite friendship. 

The Bourse liquidation, though safely concluded, in- 
volved unusually heavy losses on these foreign investments 
as well as on some electric traction undertakings at home, 
and a fall in Rio Tinto shares, which are largely held in 
France, added to the uneasiness. Hence the stream of sell- 
ing orders, which came on this market, of South American 
Government obligations and South African mining shares 
to provide for the “ differences” on less negotiable securi- 
ties. Affairs on the continent. generally do not look 
promising at the present time.. A bad harvest in France 
will prevent much business revival during the coming 
autumn, and the industrial and commercial situation in 
Germany is undoubtedly discouraging. We have heard so 
much of late of the progress of that country and of the 
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dangers of its trade rivalry in all parts of the world that 
surprise may well be felt at the local reports of closing 
factories and suspending firms. ‘The truth is that Germany 
has not the accumulated wealth of its chief competitors, 
and recent progress has been too rapid for its resources. 
The more stringent tariffs just adopted give conclusive 
proofs that Germany is not yet in a condition to bid for 
world-wide trade. ‘The stronger position of the United 
States is equally demonstrated by the disposition shown to 
relax the fetters upon commerce arising from Protectionist 
duties. The inroads so far upon British markets have been 
mainly in consequence of our inability to supply the re- 
quirements caused by business activity in all parts of the 
world. Our leading factories are still full up with work ; 
but the stimulus arising from war is losing its force, and 
dull times, according to precedent, seem certain to follow, 
both here and in the United States, as they have already 
done in Germany and France. ‘The waste of war has to 
be paid for. 

The Board of Trade report on home railway working 
for the past year is not very cheerful reading. The details, 
of course, are well known, the main feature being “ the 
increase in working expenditure, which is out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in receipts.” The report further 
alludes to this expansion as “the most noteworthy element 


of railway finance in the last four years,” during 
which period the proportion of working expenses 
to gross receipts increased from 57 per cent. to 
62 per cent. In the fifteen years from 1876 
to 1890 the proportion in question only fluctuated 


between the narrow limits of 51 per cent. and 54 per 
cent. The exceptional increase in the past year was, 
of course, due to the enhanced price of fuel, the coal bill 
being responsible for 234 millions sterling, out of a total in- 
crease of 41% millions in working expenses. The cost of other 
materials was higher by 12 per cent. In wages the increase 
Was not so great as that in the two preceding years. ‘The 
report draws attention to the constant growth in rates and 
taxes, a fertile source of complaint by railway chairmen, 
and states that in the past nine years there has been a total 
increase of £1,511,000 in this one minor item. ‘The only 
crumb of comfort in the report is that “it may perhaps be 
anticipated that the expenditure per train mile, which has 
now increased year by year for five consecutive years, will, 
with the diminishing cost of fuel, show some decline in the 
current year.” In the matter of receipts the proportionately 
large growth of second-class travel is pointed out, a revival 
doubtless due to the policy of reducing fares of this class 
more nearly to the third-class level. The latter, of course, 
continues the mainstay of the railway treasuries, its receipts 
being more than four times as great as the other two 
classes added together. The increase from goods traffic 
was less in the past year than that from passenger traffic, 
the gain, chiefly in minerals, being 2.6 per cent., as against 
3-5 per cent. increase in the coaching department. A sum- 
mary of the results shows that an increase of £3,200,000 
in the gross receipts of our home railways was more than 
swallowed up by one of £4,500,000 in working expendi- 
ture. At the same time, the increase in capital amounted 
to £23,500,000. The proportion borne by net earnings 
to capital was thus reduced from 3.61 per cent. to 3.41 
per cent. in 1900. The same proportion has succes- 
sively declined from an average of 4.56 per cent. in 1871-5 
to 3.64 per cent. in 1896-1900, but it is pointed out that 
part of this decling is due to nominal additions to capital 
on the conversion of stocks. Out of a total capital of 
4£,1,176,000,000 nearly £187,000,000, or 16 per cent., is 
due to nominal additions of this nature. On the other 
hand, the report makes no reference to the large premiums 
received on issues of stock, nor to the fact that in the 
thirty years covered by the comparison made, the rates of 
interest on Debenture and Preference charges have been 
steadily reduced, improving to that extent the return to the 
holders of ordinary stocks. 

There was much less pressure for money than usual 
at the end of the quarter, market supplies having been 
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largely increased by the disbursement of between 
seven and eight millions sterling by the Govern- 
ment in discharge of its obligations for the Supply 
‘services; the release of money from the Treasury 
being some 3% millions on balance for the week. 


The market has thus done much less in the way of 
its accustomed borrowings in anticipation of the payments 
of the Consols and other dividends. These set free at the 
end of this week should assure easy conditions for some 
little time to come. The instalment on New Consols has, 
however, to be met next week, and Colonial and Corpora- 
tion issues are coming forward to absorb surplus funds. 
Meantime there are lessened prospects of foreign drains. 
The check to speculation in France will confirm for a 
time the tendency of the banks there to invest in Govern- 
ment and commercial paper here. ‘The half million gold 
export to Germany was quite an exceptional transaction 
made at a loss to strengthen the Bank in Berlin, and the 
American demand for bullion has died down. All present 
indications seem to point to an easy autumn money market, 
but the unexpected often happens—especially in a state of 
war—and a cautious attitude is still advisable in all busi- 
ness matters. 


E. R. McD. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE FIRST ANNEXATION OF 
TRANSVAAL. 


THE 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirk,—During the General Election the general opinion 
of the people was that when this country annexed the 
Transvaal in 1877 we were invited to do so by the Boers, 
as they reqtired our protection against an impending 
invasion by the natives. ‘This view has received the im- 
primatur of no less an authority than the Z'mes. In a 
pamphlet published by them on Great Britain and the 
Dutch Republics, the writer, describing the condition of 
the ‘Transvaal in 1877, says: 


“ At the lowest moment of the fortunes of the Republic 

it became evident that natives on all sides were preparing 
to attack. Sikukuni and otlier chiefs were in arms on the 
north-east, north, and west. The Matabele were still 
“unbroken in their martial pride. The Zulus, under 
Cetewayo, had declared their intention of invading the 
Transvaal from the south. Annihilation threatened the 
Republic. In its extremity an important section of the 
country, a section headed by the principal officials, turned 
to Great Britain for protection.” 


I propose to examine these statements and test them, 
as Mr. Chamberlain would advise in the light of Parlia- 
mentary papers. 

First, as to the threatened invasion of tae Transvaal 
by the natives. ‘There is no definite evideace te support 
such a contention. But on the other side there are specific 
statements to the contrary. High Commissioner Sir Hi. 
Barkley, writing to the Earl of Carnarvon, Colonial Secre- 
tary, on January 15, 1877, said: 


“That there were rumours that Cetewayo and his tribe 
were making warlike preparations with a view to attacking 
the Republic.” 


Mr. John Shepstone, Acting Secretary for Native 
Affairs in Natal, was sent by the Governor, Sir H. Bulwer, 
with a message to Cetewayo. Reporting his visit to the 
Governor on January 25: 


“ Cetewayo was very kind to us, and gave us a beast to 
eat on our way back as there was great scarcity of food in 
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the country. This was found tobethe case. The Zulu 
country, as far as the people are concerned, is quiet. We 
heard nothing beyond the fines that had been inflicted by 
Cetewayo on a great many of his subjects for leaving before 
the annual dance was completed.” 


Mr. Shepstone, in his account of the state of Zululand, 
does not make the slightest allusion to the warlike attitude 
and preparations which the High Commissioner had 
reported to the Home Government ten days previously. 
The war which the ‘Transvaal was engaged in against 
Sikukuni was about terminated before Sir ‘Theophilus 
Shepstone had reached Pretoria. In the same despatch of 
Sir H. Barkley, January 15, he made the following observa- 
tions on the war: 


“There appears some pomemeet of peace with Sikukuni 
being concluded before his (Sir T. Shepstone’s) arrival, as 
according to recent accounts the Rev. Mr. Merensky, who 
still retains great influence over that chief, had, with the 
concurrence of officers of the Transvaal Government, induced 
him to send messengers to Pretoria to ascertain what terms 
can be arranged.” 


If Sikukuni and his tribe were able to punish the 
Boers, and threaten them with invasion, how could he have 
sent the following letter to Shepstone a short time after 
the latter’s arrival in Pretoria ? 


“ February 16, 1877. 
“ For Mign Herr Shepstone. 

“T beg you Chief come help me. The Boers 
are killing me, and I don't know the reason why they should 
be so angry with me. Chief, I beg you come with Mign 
Herr Merensky. “Tam, 

“(Signed) SIKUKUNI.” 


Commandant Ferreira arrived at Middelburgh on 
February 21, 1877, with a treaty of peace, signed by Siku- 
kuni. ‘This took place about six weeks before Shepstone 
annexed the Transvaal. ‘This evidence is sufficiently con- 
clusive to dispel the statement that Cetewayo and Siku- 
kuni intended invading the Transvaal. Secondly, the 
statement 

“that in their extremity an important section, headed by 


the principal officials, turned to Great Britain for pro- 
tection ” 


is more devoid of foundation than the one already dealt 
with. 

It is a coincidence that as the policy which led to the 
present war was actively commenced immediately on the 
return of Sir A. Milner in 1899, so in 1876 the trouble 
began soon after the return of Sir 'T. Shepstone to South 
Africa, he having been on a visit to England. It was an 
ill omen for Shepstone’s policy that the mail steamer 
Windsor Castle, on board of which he was a passenger, 
became a wreck on Dassen Island. It would be difficult to 
estimate the homes which have been wrecked, lives lost 
and blighted, misery and human suffering entailed, as the 
result of the aggressive work of Shepstone in South Africa. 

It is not pleasant reading to follow consecutively how 
by duplicity and cunning Shepstone was able to accom- 
plish his purpose of annexing the Transvaal. It is quite 
evident he had an accomplice in Pretoria. 

When Sir T. Shepstone arrived in Natal in Novem- 
ber, 1876, he was armed with a secret Commission under a 
Royal Manual, dated October 5, 1876, appointing him a 
Special Commissioner to 


“inquire respecting certain disturbances which had taker 
place in territories adjoining the Colony of Natal, and em- 
powering him, in certain events, to exercise the power and! 


jurisdiction of Her Majesty over such territories or some of 


them.” 


The Commission also authorised him in the following 
terms that by proclamation under his hand: 


“ That from and after a day tu be therein named so much 
of any such territories as aforesaid, as he after consideration 


shall deem fit, shall be annexed to and form part of our 
dominion, and we do hereby constitute and appoint you to 
be thereupon administrator of the same provisionally and 
until our pleasure is fully known.” ‘ 


The Proclamation was not to be issued unless Shep- 
stone was satisfied 


‘that a sufficient number of inhabitants, or the Legisla- 
ture desire to become British subjects, and, secondly, unless 
the circumstances of the case made it necessary, to issue a 
proclamation forthwith. No such proclamation shall be 
issued until the same has been submitted to Sir H. Barkley, 
Governor of the Cape.” 


Such were the powers conferred upon Shepstone when 
he entered the Transvaal in 1877 on an assumed friendly 
mission. 

There had been a movement at this period to bring 
about a confederation of South African States. Earl 
Carnarvon discussed the question with a deputation of 
Cape Colonists on October 26, 1876. He was strongly 
pressed by some members of the deputation to bring about 
confederation. ‘The Earl tested the opinion of the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal Volksraads. President Brand 
wrote declining to entertain the question, as it was one 
affecting their independence. ‘The Cape Parliament also 
rejected the scheme. ‘The Earl, in his reply to the deputa- 
tion, gave no indication of the powers confided to Shep- 
stone. Writing from Pietermaritzburg on December 20, 
1876, Shepstone informed the President of the ‘Transvaal 
Republic of his intention to leave on January 3, 1877, on 
a visit to Pretoria. He informed the-President 


“that Her Majesty's Government had thought fit to 
direct him to return to South Africa and make special 
inquiry into the origin, nature, and circumstances of the 
disturbances, and of several questions, and securing if 
— a settlement of the question, and he invited the 
earty co-operation of the South African Repubiic to attain 
\ objects which he desired in the interests of South 
frica.” 


He further wrote : 


“T shall be accompanied by a staff of six or Se¥ett gentle- 
men and by twenty-five men of the Natal Mounted Police, 
As I assume your Honour will entertain no objection to my 
being so accompanied, I shall not think it necessary to 
await your reply before setting out on my journey.” 


There is nothing in this letter to show that he was 
empowered to annex the country, but, on the contrary, he 
started on his journey with the most friendly professions 
towards the Republic. Shepstone made application to 
the Governor of Natal for the necessary number of mounted 
men to accompany him. Sir H. Bulwer granted his request, 
but made the followitig significant remarks : 


‘‘] should, perhaps, point out to you that it is an unusual 
proceeding for an armed body in the service of one Govern- 
ment to enter, even as an escort, the territory of another 
Government; but I doubt not that you will take the neces- 
sary steps to obtain the permission of the Government you 
are about to visit.” 


This permission Shepstone did not wait to receive, 
and he started on his journey without it. Shepstone crossed 
the Transvaal border on January 4, 1877: At Heidelburg 
he was presented with an address, signed by Boers. This 
address and others contained terms of friendship towards 
him: 


“Though unacquainted with the object of your visit in 
this Republic, we hesitate not to express our full reliance 
that your visit will tend to the welfare of the South African 
Republic.” 


Such was the simplicity of these people that they 
believed Shepstone was a harbinger of friendship and con- 
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cord. Little did they imagine he was secretly armed with 
powers which presently he would use to overthrow the 
Republic. 

Shepstone arrived in Pretoria on January 22. He was 
(according to his own account) received with enthusiastic 
cheers : 


“The carriage drew up in the market square opposite the 
house of Mr. Lye, the gentleman who had been elected to 
organise the demonstration to be made on his arrival.” 


The following day he met President Burger and the 
Executive Council. He was asked the object of his mis- 
sion. He stated it was to confer with the Government and 
the people of the ‘Transvaal with the object of initiating a 
new state of things which would guarantee security for the 
future. He did not make any reference to his secret powers, 
but Mr. Kruger, who was present as a member of the 
Council, with his heen insight, must have surmised some- 
thing of his purpose, because Shepstone wrote : 


“Mr. Kruger did not object to the discussion of the causes 
which are said to produce insecurity or inconvenience to 
neighbouring States or Governments, but positively declined 
to enter upon discussion on any subject that might ‘involve 
in any way the independence of the State as a Republic.” 


The meeting decided to appoint two persons on each 
side to discuss these alleged causes of uneasiness to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. In the intervening period Shepstone 
was busy discussing and intriguing with a view to annexa- 
tion, and in a despatch to Sir H. Barkley, March 28, 1877, 
wrote 


‘that matters stand pretty well as they did when I last 
wrote. The idea that seems to find favour just now is to 
acquiesce in the change and to protest to America and 
Germany against it. Zhis notion has been put into the 
Boers’ heads by the party in favour of annexation, and the 
object is to let off the excitement without any show of actual 
resistance which a few of the more fanatical portion might 
perhaps be inclined to offer, and the result will be a strange 
one, z.e., that those who wish for annexation and those who 
oppose it will equally protest against it, but such will be the 
true history of the matter if the protesting idea be adopted 
to any extent.” 


The despatch just quoted was sent after he had written 
the following to Lord Carnarvon : 


“On the first instant I met the President and Executive 
Council I urged that an opportunity was afforded by my 
— to make the most favourable arrangements; that 

had come among them, not only as a friend, but with the 
personal assurance from Her Majesty’s Ministers of their 
friendly intentions towards the people of the State.” 


It is said that diplomacy is the art of concealing one’s 
thoughts. In these negotiations Shepstone had acquired 
the art to perfection. Sir H. Bulwer, in a communication 
to the High Commissioner of the Cape, dated April 1, throws 
some light as to what was being done without the knowledge 
of the people. 


“Since the date of your letter you will have heard from 
Shepstone, and learned that he is not only sanguine as to the 
results of his mission, but that he contemplates that all will 
be completed within the month of April. It is difficult for 
outsiders to reconcile President Burger’s proceedings with 
his promises and utterances, and | should be half afraid of 
him myself, but Shepstone appears to have no doubt that 
he is acting in perfect good faith with him.” 


Shepstone, writing to Sir Bartle Frere, who had in the 
meantime been appointed High Commissioner of the Cape: 
“That President Burger had fully acquiesced from the 


first in favour of annexation, and even submitted his pro- 


clamation protesting against annexation to him before he 
issued it.” 


This was done, it is evident, without the knowledge 
of the Executive Council. 

Lord Carnarvon had stated that he had had friendly 
relations with President Burger, from whom he anticipated 
a policy of consideration for British interests. Burger, after 
the annexation, returned to the Cape and received a 
pension. 


Shepstone issued his Proclamation annexing the 
Transvaal on April 12, 1877, and it is not surprising that 
he wrote : 


“You will see when the Prociamation reaches you that I 
have taken high ground.” 


The issuing of the Proclamation was a distinct breach 
of his Commission, as he neither had the consent of the 
inhabitants, the Legislature, nor, failing these, had he 
submitted it to the High Commissioner. 

The President and the Executive Council published 
their Proclamations protesting against his action. And, as 
predicted by Shepstone, they fell into his trap, and con- 
sented to appoint Messrs. Kruger and E. P. Jorrisen as a 
deputation to visit Europe and America for the purpose of 
defending the rights of the people, and trying to obtain a 
peaceful solution of the case. It is well known their 
mission was futile, and they returned to their country 
sadder if not wiser men. 

One of the main reasons advanced (since its outbreak) 
in favour of the present war is that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment was becoming so powerful, the time had arrived that 
we should suppress her power in the interest of British 
supremacy in South Africa. In 1877 Shepstone, in justifi- 
cation of his actions, urged quite the opposite view. Ina 
despatch he gave as the principal reason for annexing the 
country its weakness, and in a speech he said : 


“That if your State had grown stronger instead of 
weaker, Her Majesty’s Government would gladly have 
avoided interference.” 


Such is the official history of these transactions which 
brought about annexation in 1877. When these revelations 
became known the national conscience, which was much 
more sensitive then than now, revolted against the Govern- 
ment which permitted such things to be done in its name. 
Two members of the present Government voiced the nation’s 
indignation at the time. ‘The present Duke of Devon- 
shire, speaking in 1880: 


“ The annexaticn of the Transvaal was a measure adopted 
by the Government and sanctioned by the country under 
wrong impressions and incorrect information.” 


And Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on July 25, 1881, in defence of the retrocession of 
the country to the Boers: 


“Tt was impossible for them to maintain the annexation ot 
the Transvaal. It was contrary to their treaty engagements 
and to the best traditions of a free people. If they had 
gained the Transvaal under false pretences they were bound 
in honour to withdraw from the position they had un- 
wittingly and wrongfully taken up. He could not under 
stand why those who talk glibly of the honour of this country 
could fail to see that the greatest shame and humiliation 
would be in maintaining a high-handed breach of faith, and 
destroying the independence of a people whom they had 
solemnly engaged to respect. He could see no distinction 
between private and public morality.” 


The Nemesis of the ’77 policy seems to be tracking 
the policy of this Government, and what Dr. Arnold wrote 
years ago is also true to-day: 


** That history is a great moral lesson. That the inner lite 
and character of a nation are determined by the nature of its 
ultimate aim, and that if the end at which it aims, either asa 
people or through its responsible rulers, is an unrighteous 
one, its highest welfare and truest happiness cannot be 
attained. The blackness and ugliness of a national crime 
could never be gilded in his eyes by apparent success, 
and he utterly refused to believe that the best interests of 
England or of any other country had been, or ever could be, 
promoted by injustice or cruelty towards other nations.” 


Yours trulv- 


JONATHAN SAMUEL. 
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“THE SMALL MINORITY.” 


To the Editor 0t THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I know that political men—that is, men engaged 
in a kind of game like football or roulette, or any other 
game—think it a common fate to be in a minority. It 
means to them being out of lucrative and distinguished 
posts by the stupidity or more probably the corruption of 
about thirty thousand bar-loafers and criminals, whe turn 
the scale at an election It matters little to them (for they 
are all in a ring, and the one lot will look after the younger 
sons of the other), and they think of it as a word. ‘Their 
power is such (or “we English are so political”) that 
minority has come to mean nothing more tragic than these 
men’s occasional and petty misfortune. But there is 
another kind of minority. 

Have you ever thought what it would feel like to see 
in a vision the necessary, immediate future of your society ? 
or to be told some dreadful secret, affecting a whcie nation, 
which no one would believe again if you revealed it ? Why, 
then, the crowds along the street, the faces of the boys and 
girls you met and the busy health of London all about you 
would be weighed down with tragedy, and you would go 
round from one house to another, drifting away from friends, 
first speaking, then, when you saw that no one believed 
you, silent. Little by little that strong warmth and support 
which the mere sight and sound of our fellow beings should 
commonly afford us would slip from you, and leave you 
shivering. ‘The thing of which you were certain, the things 
you had been told, would still remain certain to you, but 
the realities of the world would begin to seem uncertain. 
Men would appear so blind in that they would not receive 
your truths that the million things of everyday life, to 
which our fellow men testify (and we take nearly all of faith 
from their testimony), would seem doubtful at last. All 
characters would lie under a suspicion of. insincerity or folly, 
and in one’s continual disagreement with all opinion about 
one, one would take on something of the appearance of 
those who are insane. Such a fate would, I think, be a 
great disaster to any man. Well, that disaster, that 
tragedy is the portion of the man in the minority. 

It is the hardest work in the world, and perhaps the 
noblest, to hold fast to one’s conviction when it thus forces 
one outside the pale. But what reward can it offer? You 
witness to truth on some one point, and for wages you feel 
the pleasant certitudes of friendship and _ good-feeling, 
humour, and that great antiseptic of indifference, lost to 
you more and more. You grow nervous and suspicious ; 
much of your reading, all your chance conversations, 
threaten to re-open a wound. Fierce and important indig- 
nations consume you, and you waste yourself in matters 
that concern in nothing your domestic happiness, or the 
o:cering of your life. Your judgment, which was your 
guide, wavers. You find yourself descending to passionate 
diatribe and invective, you are thrown among strange men 
who become your unwilling friends. Guest-houses that were 
like homes, grow unfamiliar. 

I will write no more. ‘That tragedy of the minority 
has weighed upon England for the last two years. It has 
weakened and sapped what was best in her, and what once 
led her. It will give back to public life a few men who 
should have been accustomed to her great tradition and to 
the security of her ancient honour, but it will give them 
back embittered in a way that Englishmen have not been 
used to in the past. Then, perhaps, we shall sink per- 
manently under the rule of these secondary men, the men 
that always follow, and that were born to serve. It will 


be the first time in our history that we shall have suffered 
so grievous a thing, 
ONE OF THE MINORITY. 
October, tgot. 


THE DEEPER LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The spokesmen of the reactionaries are by this 
time surely weary of clamouring about the dissensions in 
the Liberal Party, and Liberals are doubtless weary enough 
of hearing superficial taunts concerning superficial matters. 
Is it not time to raise the standard of the deeper Liberal- 
ism ? I mean by the deeper Liberalism the outcome of 
that humanist sentiment that has appealed more particu- 
larly to the esthetic temperament in all ages. Is it not 
possible, as it were, to crystallise the humanism that is now 
so prevalent into a distinct body with definite principles ; 
to give utterance to a Liberalism that shall be beyond a 
mere following of different personalties ? It is not clear 
to the world that the “two-and-forty jarring sects” popu- 
larly understood as the Opposition, do not constitute the 
deeper Liberalism ? The idea of imaginative Liberalism 
is obscured by the dust raised by clever wranglers. The 
end of culture is humanism. Every man of intellectual or 
imaginative power must feel the imperious appeal of the 
humanistic sentiment, and must be conscious of the supreme 
duty of bringing his judgment to bear upon existing con- 
ditions; and of emphatically protesting if he should disap- 
prove. Shelley, Byron, Hunt, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Browning, Morris—a score of great men occur to one, all 
of whom felt that intense interest in man, and that intense 
desire for the improvement of his conditions that I under- 
stand to be the deeper Liberalism. 

And one cannot but realise how the esthetic emotion 
has contributed toward this frame of mind. At the present 
time there is an immense mass of conscious humanistic 
feeling abroad, and a great number of people uncommitted 
to either political faction, who are simply “ standing by,” 
uncertain in what way to throw the weight of their per- 
sonalities, but deeply desirous that the way they choose 
shall be the best for human happiness and human enlighten: 
ment. I wish to raise the question whether or no it is 
possible to form such a League or Party, that the people 
I refer to may remain no longer in doubt. I have men- 
tioned the esthetic emotion, and I wish to clear the word 
from the taint of dilettantism, and to lay emphasis upon 
the force it expresses. It is the esthetic Socialism of 
William Morris that is the most vital; realising as it does 
the obvious field of the Socialist movement, namely Home 
Affairs. ‘The new braad of Fabian Imperialism represents 
Socialism as a force, hopelessly astray. A®stheticism appre- 
ciates to the full the value of every human unit, therefore 
it aims at social reform. It certainly inspires the true 
patriotism, the love of one’s country for the associations 
and the character it represents, and, as Mr. Chesterton has 
pointed out, the appreciation of the value of other national 
characters, being thus distinct from the false patriotism, 
the very existence of which demands a forbidding of the 
virtue to other nationalities. I think then that the time is 
ripe for a deeper Liberalism that is based on the broad 
foundation of humanism. I think the new century should 
see a great Party of progress and reform at home and peace 
abroad ; a Party that would be able to offer to those that 
are discontented with the present unhappy state of England 
an alternative to the great Party at present in power, with 
its philosophy of representing the average, and its error, 
so prolific of evil, of placing the estimate of the average 
too low.—Yours, &c., 

JEssE BERRIDGE. 

5, Norroy-road, Putney, S.W. 
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REVIEWS. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


A History OF MODERN EUROPE FROM THE FALL OF Con- 
STANTINOPLE, By T. H, Dyer, Revised and Continued 
to 1900 by Arthur Hassall. London ; George Bell and Sons, 
Vols, I, and II, 


It is at first sight not altogether creditable to English 
scholarship that the only work in our Janguage that gives 
a reasonably full account of the political history of modern 
Europe was written forty years ago. And yet the reasons 
are not far to seek. The real historian wishes to add a 
window or a gable to the edifice ; manufacturers of text- 
books content themselves with a rapid scamper through 
the centuries ; above all, the principle of co-operative his- 
toriography has made its appearance, and receives year by 
year the homage of a wider circle of writers. 

The importance of the last-named factor seems to be 
in some measure overlooked by Mr. Hassall in the brief 
preface that he contributes to his edition of Dyer’s useful 
and scholarly work on Modern Europe. To admit his 
claim that these volumes are the best single work in Eng- 
lish on the history of the last four centuries is in no way 
inconsistent with the opinion that a series of volumes 
written by competent scholars in accordance with a care- 
fully constructed plan may be of even greater value. And, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Hassall is himself editorially re- 
sponsible for the well-known series of Periods of European 
History, the last five of which cover the same ground as 
the six volumes of the rejuvenated Dyer. Historical 
students owe not a little to Mr. Hassall ; but he is, perhaps, 
to be congratulated more on his earlier than on his later 
achievement. In the first place, his knowledge of the vast 
field of modern history must of necessity be less exact and 
up-to-date than that of his five selected writers, each deal- 
ing with a short period. And, secondly, the volumes which 
have as yet appeared scarcely seem to fulfil the promise 
of the title-page and the preface that Dyer’s work should 
be “thoroughly revised.” Mr. Hassall tells us that “an 
enormous mass of new material has appeared, bearing espe- 
cially on the Napoleonic period.” This remark leads us 
to hope that when we reach the eighteenth century we may 
find more traces of the editor’s hand than meet us in the 
sixteenth. The titles of the chapters have been in some 
cases altered, the running analysis is transferred from the 
top of the page to the margin, and certain sentences are 
omitted ; but except for these trifles the book is substan- 
tially unchanged. 

In one direction this conservative policy is carried so 
far as to gravely impair the utility of the book. One of 
the most satisfactory features of the earlier editions of Dyer 
was the full and careful bibliography at the foot of nearly 
every page; and it was clearly the editor’s duty to pro- 
vide the best available guidance for readers of to-day as 
Dyer had done for the students of the sixties and seventies. 
Mr. Hassall has most unfortunately neglected this impor- 
tant task. Better to omit all reference to books than to 
lead the reader to suppose that the works which Dyer con- 
sulted are still those to which he should turn. The number 
of works added by the editor can almost be counted on 
the fingers. He has not even referred to the more impor- 
tant works that have been written in or translated into Eng- 
lish in recent years, much less to the shoreless ocean of 
German scholarship. ‘Take the Introduction, which fur- 
nishes a survey of the different countries in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. The opening pages relate to the 
Ottoman Empire, and the copious footnotes duly refer us 
to works in Greek, Latin, German, and Italian, many of 
them difficult to obtain, others utterly out of date, while 
no reference is made to Dean Church’s incomparable essay 


on the Early Ottomans, or Pears’s work on the fall of Con- 
stantinople. It is the same with Switzerland, Poland, 
Bohemia, Spain, Portugal. Cheap, recent, and scholarly 
histories are not even mentioned, while rare, expensive, 
and antiquated books retain their place in the footnote. 
In dealing with Italy Creighton is mentioned ; but Pastor’s 
work on the Renaissance Popes, which in large measure 
supersedes him, and Gregorovius’s History of the City of 
Rome, both translated, are omitted. Though Gibbon is 
often quoted, no hint is given that the Decline and Fall 
should be read in Professor Bury’s edition; nor do we 
learn when a foreign book such as Ullmann’s Reformers 
before the Reformation has appeared in English dress 
since the last edition of the work. Of the almost infinite 
number of works on the Reformation, the reader’s atten- 
tion should at least have been directed to such giants as 
Késtlin on the one side and Janssen on the other, their 
books having been translated some years ago. In like 
manner many readers would have been grateful to know 
that the Dutch War of Independence can no longer be 
adequately studied in Motley, and that they must look 
also to Blok, to Putnam, or even to Frederic Harrison's 
little study of William the Silent. Worse still is the ap- 
parent failure to realise that the early history of America 
has been relatively as much studied as the French Revolu- 
tion, and that some reference to the Columbus literature, 
to Justin Winsor’s superb co-operative history, or similar 
works, was demanded. 

This list of bibliographical omissions miglit be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely, but these few examples will 
show the failure of the policy of /aissez-faire, at any rate 
in this department. In justice to the memory of Dver, 
and in justice to his own high reputation as a writer and 
teacher of history, I venture to hope Mr. Hassall will launch 
no further volumes into the world without the bibliogra- 
phical revision they so sorely need, and which would in- 
volve but little additional labour for such an accomplished 
scholar. 

G. P. Gooem. 





A FRENCH SCHOOL. 


CoMMENT ELEVER NOS Fits? Par Joseph Duhamel, Paris; 
p 


Librairie Charpentier et Fasquelle, 1901, 


Tuis volume is very much more than an elaborate 
prospectus of a new French school—the College de 
Normandie, near Cléres, between Dieppe and Rouen— 
by its headmaster-designate. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, it offers valuable material for the history of 
educational reform in our times. It is an instructive, 
but still more a stimulating, record of a characteristic 
attempt to remedy certain proved defects in the pre- 
vailing methods of bringing up boys who belong to 
the governing classes of French society. In France, 
more, perhaps, than in other countries, educated 
opinion has of late years been persistently invited to 
recognise the relative failure of the typical secondary 
school as an instrument for developing and direct- 
ing all the faculties of the young. The cry 
for reform is gone forth. If the crude pessim- 
ism of alarmists and the impracticable exoticisms 
of certain enthusiasts do not compromise the move- 
ment at its birth, an immense and widespread im- 
provement in the conditions of education in the highest 
sense of the word is likely to result from the crisis of 
candid and fruitful heart-searching to which such books 
as M. Duhamel’s bear testimony. 

The most recent educational reformers in France 
have all looked towards England for light and for 
inspiration, In an hour when our moral influence and 
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intellectual prestige are, perhaps, lower than they have 
been for more than a century, it is natural that we 
should feel peculiar gratification at so many signs that 
foreign nations are impressed with the success of our 
systems. We need not speak of the well-meaning, 
and no doubt useful, but ill-informed and impulsive 
writings of M. Demolins. After all, it is not 
astonishing that they should have been widely read 
on this side of the Channel; such incense is sweet, 
such consolations are nowadays singularly acceptable, 
and it was to be expected that the rather tedious tone 
of self-disparagement which is a healthy weakness of 
French idealism should be misunderstood here. The 
admiration which M. Duhamel acknowledges for 
the best type of English public school is more discreet 
and of a higher price. He knows the English school- 
master and the English schoolboy well, and speaks out 
of the fulness of long experience. What is more, he 
knows his countrymen too well to suppose that a whole 
series of serious reforms can be brought over ready- 
made in a foreign dress. In many a passage he insists 
upon the necessity of keeping in view a thoroughly 
national ideal ; and the features which seem to him use- 
ful and apt to be exported from England are not, when 
all is said, very numerous, though very prominent. 
The French have always made a_ scrupulous 
distinction between 77nstruction and Péducation. It 
is the complaint of all reformers that the first is, 
too frequently, the only concern of those to whom the 
care of children is committed. Inthe French /ycées, 
and in the greater number of cod/éges also, there are, 
besides various supernumereries, two distinct types of 
master. There are the professeurs, a very competent, 
refined, and independent body of graduates, whose 
function is simply to teach; and there are the 7¢pé/7- 
feurs, usually very young and ill-paid men, who super- 
intend ‘‘ preparation” and, inageneral way, ‘‘look after” 
the boys, and who in most cases exert no kind of moral 
influence, and enjoy no kind of consideration. This 
division of responsibilities has one advantage: the 
French public school boy is incomparably better taught, 
on the average, than the English; the French master, 
having in most cases more leisure than the English 
master, is not nearly so liable to grow intellectually 
stale and apathetic. Its disadvantages need hardly 
be insisted upon. The most radical reform which 
is to be applied at the College de Normandie is the 
combination of the teaching with the other educative 
and disciplinary functions. The chapters in which M. 
Duhamel develops his ideas regarding the qualifications 
of the perfect educator, and explains the spirit in which 
he understands the great task which has been assigned 
him, have a singular charm and value. We do not 
know where we have read anything of the kind which 
testified to a keener sense of the nobility of the school- 
master’s vocation, or a more entire and instinctive 
sympathy with the young. Confidence is his watch- 
word. Three English institutions which it is proposed 
to borrow, or at least to adapt to French condi- 
tions, are the monitorial system, the House system, and 
compulsory games. It appears to us—we write with 
humility—that the two last are extremely hazardous 
innovations. We should be extremely surprised if M. 
Duhamel did not encounter among the teaching pro- 
fession in France an almost insurmountable prejudice 
against receiving boarders. Most Frenchmen of that 
class would certainly fear for their leisure, their 
domestic privacy, and above all for their independence. 
As for compulsory games, our scepticism springs from 
our conviction that in England the system is by no 
means a success. It is as often an instrument of 
petty tyranny as a means of promoting health, 
good comradeship, and unselfishness. It is, in 
fact, one of those institutions which accentuate 
the shortcomings of our public school system at its 
best. For, singularly enough, at the moment when 
some of its characteristics are attracting educationalists 


on the continent, we in England are just beginning to 
dare to find some limitations to the perfection of the 
public school system, which was so lately the object of 
a reverence hardly less superstitious than that paid to 
the British Constitution or the Z7mes newspaper. We 
are discovering at last that the public school, an incom- 
parable type of school for the average boy of a small 
class of Englishmen, turns out a greater number of 
complete failures as—the class which sends its sons to 
public schools becoming yearly wider and less definable 
—it has a greater number of exceptional, and therefore 
refractory, subjects to deal with. That the inhalation of 
fresh air and a certain amount of daily exercise should 
be made compulsory for every schoolboy we are 
ready to agree: that every boy should be compelled 
to play cricket in summer and football in winter is an 
absurdity. Will this institution work better in France ? 
It should, however, be said that the jeux organisés, in 
which the pupils of the Collége de Normandie are to 
take part offer a variety which goes far to mitigate 
the severity of the rule. They are nearly all games of 
French origin ; football is no exception. But besides 
there will be riding, cycling, swimming, fencing, sava‘e, 
gymnastics, &c. It should be said that the grounds of 
the school measure nearly 300 acres. 

M. Duhamel does not wish to turn out athletes, 
but healthy young men. He talks of athleticism with 
a common sense which all his countrymen do not show, 
and he treats violent exercise as a means to an end. To 
hygiene he gives a large amount of space in his book ; 
and he is abundantly justified in doing so. .No 
reproach is more generally and, we suppose, more 
justly levelled at the French zv/ernats than that of in- 
difference to the health of their pupils. Want of air, 
want of exercise, want of rest, unsuitable diet—these 
are the ordinary conditions oflifeinthem. ‘‘Iam quite 
sure,” says M. Duhamel, ‘‘that English boys would 
hardly hold out against the regimen of our boarding 
schools. The French race is vigorous, more vigorous 
than the English. It is a crime to weaken it systemati- 
cally in this way.” We cannot even summarise the 
system which is to be introduced at the Collége de 
Normandie. Nothing seems to have been overlooked, 
from the ventilation of the bedrooms—each boy will 
have his own—to the most approved methods of 
‘‘hardening oneself.” M. Duhamel will have nothing 
to do with flannel (‘‘ England, the land of flannel, is 
also the land of colds”’) ; and he recommends walking 
barefoot in the dew. But he has excellent reasons for 
no/ making the cold tub obligatory. 

The chapter in which M. Duhamel develops his 
scholastic programme is not less interesting. He has 
evidently a large contempt for the daccalauréa?, but no 
establishment which did not respect the superstitions 
of the average French parent in this matter could 
possibly exist. It is proposed, however, to teach other 
things besides the humanities. The pupils from the 
ages of eight to thirteen will be massed in a ‘‘ section 
générale,” and will learn French, English and (from 
the third year) German, history and geography, 
arithmetic and geometry, natural and physical science, 
chemistry and physiology, drawing, singing, and 
something of the laws and institutions of the 
country. An hour weekly will be given to religious 
teaching ; and yet the total number of hours spent in 
school by this section will never exceed 24} or 253 a 
week! Twelve hours will go to ‘‘ manual labour and 
organised games,” and no single class is to last more 
than-an hour. At the age of thirteen, each boy makes 
his choice between letters (humanities), science, com- 
merce, and agriculture with colonisation. In the 
section ‘‘letters’”’ the pupil will learn Latin, Greek 
after the first year, French, English or German, 
history and geography, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, natural science, physiology, drawing, 


Greek and Roman antiquities, and singing. The total 
number of hours spent in school will vary from 25} to 
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28 a week, religious teaching included. Apparently 
two, or at the most three, hours is all that can be given 
to preparation daily. This programme is one that 
may well make the British schoolmaster stare, even 
if he knows Matthew Arnold's little work on 
A French Eton. M. Duhamel is quite frank in 
expressing his opinion on the insufficiency of the teach- 
ing even at the best English schools. At none of them 
do we even learn to write our own language; at none 
does a boy on the classical side acquire any solid 
notions of history or geography or science ; at none does 
he ever learn even to suspect the existence of foreign 
literatures. These things are, we fear, notorious ; the 
curriculum is ridiculously narrow, and too often the 
teaching is in the perfectly incompetent hands of 
men chosen for their athletic distinctions. In- 
struction is, in short, as certainly the weak side of our 
English education as hygiene of the French. It is rare 
to find a reformer so eclectic or so alive to the defects 
of a model as M. Duhamel. 

It would be an impertinence in us to prophesy 
success or failure for the Collége de Normandie. 
We hope it will succeed.’ We have men- 
tioned one or two points as to which we are 
sceptical; there is also the question of expense, for 
such a school can, of course, attract only wealthy 
families long accustomed to send their sons to 
schools managed by the clergy—many of which, it is 
only fair to say, offer at least far healthier and happier 
homes than the Government schools. But the advan- 
tages held out in M. Duhamel’s really profitable book 
are so solid, his love of his profession is so evident, he 
appears endowed with so much tact and common sense, 
that it would be a thousand pities if this experiment 
did not give the results which its promotors expect. 


X. 





MANCHURIA. 


MANCHURIA: ITS PEOPLE, RESOURCES, AND RECENT HIStory. 
By Alexander Hosie, M.A., I°.R.G.S. London: Methuen 
and Co, 1gol. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Hosie’s previous contribution to the 
increasing literature on the Far East, entitled Three 
Years tn Western China, contained much valuable in- 
formation concerning a part of the world until recently 
very little known. Indeed, Manchuria, which forms the 
central subject of Mr. Hosie’s new book, is even now 
without an efficient map, for the Russian survey map, 
of which Mr. Hosie has availed himself, is far from 
complete, and, moreover, full of errors, and yet Man- 
churia is a country as old as the proverbial hills, and 
hitherto as stationary. Possibly the fact that so few 
changes have passed over this magnificent and exceed- 
ingly rich country is mainly due to the climate, which 
in winter is the reverse of attractive, and indeed 
throughout the year, as Mr. Hosie says, it is always 
‘*extreme.” The winter is terribly rigorous, intensely 
cold and gloomy, lacking the brilliance and steadiness 
of that of Canada. The spring is short, and the transi- 
tions from cold to heat sudden and violent. The summer, 
like that of Canada, is excessively hot, but the autumns 
are very beautiful. For allthis the country is rich, not 
only in minerals, but in agriculture. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in his remarkable and most 
readable book Zhe Awakening of Asia, has devoted 
considerable space to Manchuria, and confirms Mr. 
Hosie’s opinion that under certain conditions of admin- 
istration it is capable of becoming of importance as a 
field for enterprise and emigration. All the same, a 
country in which you have to wear a woollen mask or 
a nose protector whilst travelling in winter is not likely 
to prove seductive to any but such as are obliged to 


go there because they cannot get on elsewhere. The 
mineral products, however, may prove attractive even 
to people who dread the frigid zone. The existing gold 
mines of Manchuria, from which a very considerable 
export takes place annually, are badly worked, and the 
silver mines are scarcely exploited, although they are 
believed to be exceedingly rich, In a few years, how- 
ever, all this will be changed. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway is transforming the Far East, and towns are 
springing up along the erstwhile ‘silent and stately 
Amur ” which, in a generation or so, will rival some of 
the mushroom cities of America, both in size and 
activity. Habrovsk, on the Amur, a large and hand- 
some town which has come into existence in the last 
ten years, is built on the American block system, with 
fine shops, straight streets, clubs, theatres, and 
churches. Here stands the bronze statue of 
Count Mouraviev Amurski, to whose great talent 
and enterprise this part of the world owes so much. 
Stretinsk, too, is another wonderful town which, in 
1897, contained only 1,710 inhabitants, and now has a 
population of close upon 10,000, due mainly, of course, 
to the advent of the railway. Vladivostock, too, the 
terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway, is another 
wonderful place, with an increasing and most cosmo- 
politan population. In twenty years it will be the 
largest city inthe Far East. Unquestionably, however, 
along the railway lines there will be during the next 
few years a wonderful increase of population and 
prosperity, but the interior of the country will remain 
for a very long time unchanged. 

That Russia should cast an envious eye on Man- 
churia is not much to be wondered at. This rich land 
lies due south of her own somewhat unwieldy Siberia, 
and offers better climatic advantages for her emigrants. 
Although certainly not as progressive a people as they 
ought to be, considering their remarkable intelligence, 
the Russians are none the less likely to put some anima- 
tion into the very industrious, yet stationary, Manchus, 
who have hitherto not made a forward move since the 
days of Marco Polo. There is a Providence in these 
matters, and although the rest of Europe may not be 
particularly anxious for the advancement of Russia, 
or to see her approach too near the Great Wall, 
nevertheless, her task seems to be that of bringing the 
Far East in touch with the higher material civilisation 
of the West, and in this she is bound eventually to 
succeed. It is her mission so todo. Meanwhile Mr. 
Hosie can be congratulated on having written by far 
the most comprehensive, lucid, and interesting work on 
Manchuria that has yet appeared in our language. 
Although in style a trifle dry, it is extremely. informing 
and supplemented with plentiful statistics, maps, 
illustrated appendices, and also bya capital index. 
rhe illustrations are not equal to the text. The very 
important map of Manchuria, compiled by the author 
from his own survey, aided by the already existing, but 
faulty, Russian maps, is a praiseworthy and valuable 
contribution to modern geography, and should be 
reproduced in all atlases. 

RicHARD Davey. 





THE CLARENDON PRESS CICERO. 


M. TuLLi CicERONIS ORATIONES, Vol. VI. Recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit A. C. Clark. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1901. 


Tuts is the first instalment (Vol. VI. though it be 
entitled) of the Cicero which the Clarendon Press is 
adding to the New Series of Classical Texts. The 
present reviewer has no right to hint at the excellences 
of the series: its good paper, clear black type, well- 
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arranged pages, moderate price, volumes issued in 
rapid succession. Suffice it to say that this one is 
uniform with the rest ; and they are all as different, 
typographically, from the Teubner texts commonly used 
in England as good is from bad. 

Mr. Clark, of Queen’s, has made for himself the 
position of one of the two or three principal Ciceronian 
scholars in England by an edition of Pro Milone, in 
which the passman sinks oppressed under the erudite 
completeness of exposition; by numerous technical 
contributions to the criticism of particular Orations ; 
and by the knowledge he has evinced of the Fifteenth 
Century Humanists, whom we have to thank for the 
rediscovery and reconstitution of so much lost Latin. 

This volume comprises the Cesariane and Philip- 
pics as well as the Pro Milone, with the Argument of 
Asconius. For Pro Milone Mr. Clark’s great service 
was the recovery of the Harleianus, of whose primacy 
he says, ‘‘ego nuper in lucem revocato tamquam heredi- 
tatem abalienis occupatam pro mea parte vindicavi.” 
The editor is very temperate in conjecture, but of con- 
vincing neatness, whether in the removal of an excres- 
cence from the text (as in 29), or in developing good 
sense and good Latin out of a knotty scribe’s plexus of 
words ; ¢.g., in 37, where the correction might fairly 
have been incorporated in the text. I cannot forbear 
quoting it: 

At in qua causa non potuisse? Quae est gratia 
ingenti omnibus in gentibus. Thus probably Cicero 
and thus Mr. Clark out of guae est gra ingentibus of H. 

In the Cesartane he has brought up fresh manu- 
script resources, and remedied the misconception which 
supposed a disparity of authorities between pro Rege 
Deiotaro and the other two. In one passage of fro 
Ligario (ch. IL.), Mr. Clark can produce the testi- 
monial of a conjecture confirmed by independent MS. 
evidence. There are scholars like the late Aem. 
Baehrens, whose conjectures stand detected by their 
own horrifying roughness of metre or diction, with- 
out reference to the apparatus criticus; in Mr. 
Clark’s text it is the confessing italics which draw the 
critic’s attention to a service recorded at the foot, 
where the reader would pass smoothly ahead in un- 
conscious ingratitude. A good example of such neat 
perfecting of the Latin is in Ch. 13 of pro Rege Deiotaro: 

Nihil a me arbitror preteritum, sed aliquid ad 
extremum cause reservatum. Id autem aliquid quid 
est? MSS. omitted guzd ; Halm omitted aliquid and 
inserted guid; the editor's reading approves itself 
immediately as deciding and explaining the reading of 
the passage. 

In the Philippics Mr. Clark has done a great deal 
of original service in calling up fresh MS. evidences to 
support the solitary excellence of the Vaticanus. Space 
forbids my citing more than a single instance of his 
acumen ; it is Phz/., V., 14 (39). 

Sapientia & ia id potius exstingui. V. 
7a, says the editor, represents a miscopied mia, 7.e., 
misericordia, and provides a reading not, indeed, better 
in sense than previous conjectures, but fulfilling the 
necessities of paleographical probability. 

These last efforts of Cicero’s eloquence are among 
his best work; the Cesariane, in particular, exemplify 
his delicacy and lightness of touch in matters where 
most orators would be dumb or clumsy. De Quincey 
instanced the defence of Marcellus as a classical scene 
to be described in the richest qualities of rhetoric. The 
speeches in this volume really give the drama of 
Cicero’s position in tragic days for which he was little 
fitted by his virtues ; perhaps they chiefly provoked the 
most learned of barbarians to pronounce his petulant 
and ridiculous judgment on Cicero. Itis the highest 
praise to Mr. Clark to say that a Macaulay-minded 
and Macaulay-postured scholar can read the Latin 
straight ahead without stumbling, and no other motive 
need carry his eye to the ap. crit. except an occasional 
curiosity. 5. 3. 


FAIRYLAND. 


Grimm's HousEHOLD TALES. Edited and partly translated 
anew by Marion Edwardes. With Illustrations by R. 
Anning Bell. J. M. Dent and Co. 53s. net. 


THE publication of a selection from Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
got up in a way which will make the very sight and handling 
of the book a pleasure to the children for whom it is 
designed, may serve to introduce a few reflections on fairy 
tales in general, and the Brothers Grimm’s handling of them 
in particular, not from the point of view of the folklorist, 
but from that of the child whose imagination is fed and 
enlarged by them. The imagination of a child, unham- 
pered by experience, his power of make-believe, his sense 
of beauty and mystery, are enviable qualities, and we whom 
a chilling knowledge of proportions and probabilities has 
shut off from the wonderland in which children roam un- 
checked, may yet recall the delight with which we once 
claimed a right of way through the enchanted forests and 
gardens of their paradise. It is the custom to talk of the 
imagination of a child as if it existed entirely apart from 
experience of life, as if every child out of his own mind 
could create a world of giants and fairies, beautiful princes 
and princesses, strange talking beasts, and fruits of gold 
and silver. Every flight of imagination must be fastened 
to the) world of reality by some string of fact. A child 
untaught in fairy lore could no more imagine the realms 
of fairyland than he could imagine the sea if he had never 
seen or heard of water. But instil into him the laws and 
customs of fairyland, tell him tales of the people who 
inhabit it, and his imagination will make it all so real to 
him that he will take out letters of naturalisation of his own 
accord, and be far more at home there than you who know 
only the history of the country, and have almost forgotten 
that you once wandered in it yourself. The Brothers 
Grimm understood exactly how to lead a child through 
fairyland, what to tell him, and what they might leave him 
to find out for himself. Their tales were old, and they 
took no trouble to invent new ones. They knew well 
enough that their business was not to compare the inhabi- 
tants of fairyland with those of less-favoured countries, 
and to be for ever apologising for the presence of giants 
and conversational quadrupeds. It would have been as 
absurd to express surprise at such common objects of fairy- 
land as for the writer of a history of England to be con- 
tinually pointing out with astonishment that babies grew 
into men and women, or that clothes were not a component 
part of the human figure, however much they might appear 
so. You must take some things for granted, and the 
Grimms were not writing the history of fairyland for stay- 
at-homes. When you are about to visit a new country you 
buy a guide-book, and not a history of that country. 
Grinm’s Fairy Tales are the Baedeker of Fairyland. 
Large tracts of the country have never been deforested. 
That is what gives it such charm. In your travels through 
its vast woodlands you may be sure of coming across a 
woodman’s hut at frequent intervals, a hut with infinite 
possibilities, for.in it may be twelve neat little beds, with 
the whitest linen, and a little princess to make them every 
morning, and before you come that way again the hut may 
be transformed by a single word from an ugly old woman, 
or even a fish in the lake hard by, into a stately palace, full 
of invisible servants and the richest of food and drink, and 
for surroundings the most beautiful gardens that ever were 
planned. The Grimms never go into ecstasies over the 
beauties of these castles and gardens. They tell the child- 
traveller that they are there, and that they are beautiful, and 
the child goes and sees them for himself. Long-winded 


descriptions would be useless to him, for his mind is at 
home in the reality. 
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And what charming creatures they are that inhabit the 
well-wooded fairyland, with its enchanted lakes,and gleam- 
ing rivers. Royalties are as thick as seeds in a sunflower, 
but there are no petty monarchs among them. Each is 
as rich and as stately as it is possible to be, and it is only 
in pantomime, by which no child can possibly be taken in, 
that they share the anxieties of the vulgar about such things 
as water-rates. There are no water-rates in fairyland, and 
if there were it would be impossible to conceive of those 
crowned and jewelled beings who lord it over their re- 
spective kingdoms worrying about them. Each king has a 
beautiful daughter, as good as she is beautiful—for good- 
ness and beauty are synonymous in fairyland—and most cf 
them a second wife of a spiteful disposition. These step- 
mothers and the bad fairies, who are after all outnumbered 
by the good ones, are the only drawbacks to existence in 
fairyland. The giants hardly count. They are very stupid, 
and can easily be overcome by the smallest of clever 
urchins. ‘They rather lend a spice to life, for if there were 
no giants there would be no adventures for the hero to 
undertake. You must remember that the kings of fairy- 
land never go to war with one another. ‘They are all Little 
Fairylanders, and are content to apply themselves to the 
problems that confront them in their own realms. — Giants 
and dragons give them enough to think about at home, and 
with that reckless profusion that becomes them so well 
they are always ready to give away the half of their king- 
doms and the hands of their beautiful daughters to any 
handsome young man (he must be handsome—and, if 
possible, the youngest of three brothers, the other two of 
whom are incompetent) who will rid them of these disad- 
vantages to the safety of their subjects. 

And, lastly, it may be said that the Monroe doctrine 
is unknown in the politics of fairyland. Fairyland for the 
Fairylanders is a selfish ideal which those who inhabit 
that spacious country have never encouraged. It is open 
to any child to go where he pleases, and for a guide he 
cannot do better than take Grimm's Fairy Tales. 


A. H. M. 





JERUSALEM. 


JeRusALeM: A_PRactTicAL GUIDE To JERUSALEM AND ITS 
Environs. By E. A. Reynolds-Ball, B.A., F.R.G.S. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1901. 


Tuts very useful guide-book makes no pretension to 
erudition, and the traveller who takes the trouble to go 
so far as the Holy Land, if he belongs to the ‘‘ intelli- 
gent” and not to the mere ‘‘ casual Cook’s tourist ” 
class, will doubtless supply himself before he starts 
with a small library of books on Jerusalem and 
Palestine in general, although a learned Divine once 
declared that the best and, indeed, only guide-book neces- 
sary for the visitor to Bible lands was the Bible itself. Be 
this as it may, no other guide-book to the Holy City 
that we know of contains so much practical informa- 
tion on common-place matters as this particular one by 
Mr. Reynolds-Ball. With it in his possession the 
traveller will easily find out for himself the best and 
cheapest hotels and pensions, and the most comfort- 
able means of locomotion. It jars somewhat on one’s 
esthetic nerve to know that a tram now takes you {rom 
the hotel to the Holy Sepulchre, and that the train 
passes within a mile or so of Nazareth. At 
the same time it is comforting to be informed 
that one can go pleasantly to visit the ruins 
of Baalbeck, which, not so many years ago, were only 


reached after an arduous horseback journey, some- 
times interrupted by the sudden apparition of brigands. 
Trains and steamboats are certainly not attractive 
from the pictorial point of view, but they are distinctly 
comfortable, and although we may rejoice that the 
little German steamer which for a brief space ploughed 
the waters of the Sea of Galilee has been pronounced 
a failure, nevertheless its continuance there would have 
very materially facilitated inspection of the shores 
of that singular sheet of water. After all, as the 
American preacher observed, had ‘‘telephones and 
telegraphs, steamers and locomotives been invented 
in Bible times they would have been mentioned in 
Scripture together with camels and chariots.” Still, 
it really is somewhat depressing to think that 
Bathsheba’s house in Jerusalem once occupied the site 
of the very up-to-date ‘*‘ New Grand Hotel.” In ‘* my 
time” we used to put up at the Franciscan Hospice, 
which was saintly, if not comfortable. The ‘‘ New 
Grand” has a /able d’hote, a lift, and baths. There is, 
it seems, a’ fairly good hotel at Nazareth, and others 
are springing up in all directions. By-and-bye there 
will be a theatre and a café chantant in the Holy City 
itself, from which, by the way, Oriental costumes are 
gradually disappearing. Mr. Reynolds-Ball’s guide- 
book is a very necessary vade mecum, for it contains 
precisely the sort of information which the more 
elaborate and pretentious guides take care to omit, but 
which materially facilitates the movements of the average 
tourist. 
N. B. 





FICTION. 
Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan and Co. 6s 


Tue long-expected Kim shows Mr. Kipling in a familiar 
and welcome vein. It is in the first place a collection of 
living pictures of native India, a subject which the author 
of Zn Black and White has always treated in an interesting 
and sympathetic manner. ‘The story which gives unity to 
these pictures serves its purpose well, but will not enhance 
Mr. Kipling’s reputation as a novelist. It is mechanical 
and a trifle forced. But the pictures themselves are as full 
of colour and movement as any we have had from him. 
All the races of modern India pass as it were in procession 
through the pages of Awm, while some typical examples 
stand in the foreground for us to study at our leisure. ‘The 
book has an imaginative side, which we shall attempt to 
express later, but it is not first and foremost a work of 
creative ability. ‘The chief gift on which it relies is the 
gift of observation. 

As a method of ‘satisfying in a piquant manner the 
curiosity of the reader as to the manners and customs of the 
different peoples of Hind, Mr. Kipling has invented kim, 
aud Kim is a good invention for the purpose. His mother 
died soon after his birth, and his father, Kimball O’ Hara, 
ex-sergeant of the Mavericks, after taking to opium, died 
too, leaving his small son in charge of the half-caste woman 
from whom he had learnt the opium habit, with no greater 
patrimony than three magic papers proving his identity 
and a prophecy which the woman used thus to render: 
“And some day there will come for you a great Red Bull 
on a green field, and the Colonel riding on his tall horse, 
yes, and ”—dropping into English—* nine hundred devils.” 
Kim, running wild in the bazaars of Lahore, was in a unique 
position for learning native habits and customs. His nick- 
name through the wards was “ Little Friend of ail the 
World,” and he had great curiosity, and more than the 
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normal boy’s love of disguises and mystifications. ‘To send 
such a child on a pilgrimage with a Lama from Tibet, and, 
when he gets older, to have him trained for the police ser- 
vice, is to provide endless opportunities for those curious 
details of native life, and that sense of mysterious employ- 
ment in the service of the Government, which Mr. Kipling 
has always loved to pourtray. So much for the machinery 
of the book. 


The friends of Kim of whom we get the most finished 
portraits are the old Lama, Manbub Ali, the Pathan horse- 
dealer and spy, the Babu, Hurry Chunder Mookerjee, also 
known in Government reports by a letter and a number, 
and the widow of a hill Rajah, who constitutes herself a 
sort of mother to Kim when he is on the road. The Lama 
is a charming old saint, who is searching for a sacred river, 
in which he may wash himself clean of sin, and gain freedom 
from the “ Wheel of Things.” His degree of sinfulness 
may be gathered from his self-reproaches when he has been 
struck by an irreverent Russian: 


“The blow was but a shadow upon a shadow. Evil in 
itself it met evil in me—anger, rage, and a lust to return 
evil. These wrought in my blood, woke tumult in my 
stomach, and dazzled my ears.’ Here he drank scalding 
black-tea ceremonially, taking the hot cup from Kim’s hand. 
‘Had I been passionless, the evil blow would have done 
only bodily evil—a scar, or a bruise—which is illusion. But 
my mind was not abstracted, for rushed in straightway a 
lust to let the Spiti men kill. In fighting that lust, my soul 
was torn and wrenched beyond a thousand blows. Not till 
I had repeated the Blessings (he meant the Buddhist 
Beatitudes) did I achieve calm. But the evil planted in 
me by that moment’s carelessness works out to its end. 
Just is the Wheel, swerving not a hair!’” 


Well might the ruffianly horse-coper with the dyed 
beard, who was no saint himself, though a staunch friend, 
call “old Red Hat” “a good man—a very good man.” 
Hurry Chunder, who swears by Herbert Spencer, but is as 
superstitious as an Athenian, who is either an abject coward 
or an extremely brave man, is as good a study of the edu- 
cated Babu as we have ever met, even in Mr. Kipling’s own 
stories. As to the old lady above-mentioned, we cannot 
show better in how pleasantly humorous a spirit she is 
drawn than by quoting about her the following dialogue : 


‘““¢Women talk,’ said the Lama at last, ‘but that is a 
woman's infirmity. I gave heracharm. She is upon the 
Wheel, and wholly given over to the shows of this life, but 
none the less, chela, she is virtuous, kindly, hospitable—of 
a whole and zealous heart. Who shall say she does not 
acquire merit ?’ 

“*Not I, Holy One,’ said Kim, reslinging the bountiful 
— on his shoulders. ‘In my mind, behind my eyes, 

have tried to picture such an one altogether freed from 
the Wheel—desiring nothing, causing—a nun, as it were.’ 

“*And,O imp?’ The Lama almost laughed aloud. 

‘“*T cannot make the picture.’ 


“*Norl. But there are many, many millions of lives 
before her. She will get wisdom a little, it may be, in each 
one. 


‘“*And will she forget how to make stews with saffron 
upon that road ?’ 


“*Thy mind is set on things unworthy. But she has 
ie ae ee 


The most original and imaginative thing about Kim is 
its atmosphere of childish excitement and enjoyment. It 
is all a game, whether following the “ Way” with the old 
Priest or pursuing dangers abounding in the Secret Service, 
“the Great Game.” Mr. Kipling seems to be in a holiday 
mood, as if he were pleased to ve back in India again. He 
seems to be speaking with Kim when he says: “A fair 
land—a most beautiful land is this of Hind—and the land 
of the Five Rivers is fairer than all.” Thus, though Kim 
may not seem to us to be quite successfully realised as an 
individual, he provides not only a convenient peg on which 
to hang portraits and pictures, but also a good light in 
which to see them. We are grateful to Mr. Kipling for a 
fascinating book, made more fascinating by some charac- 
teristic verses at the heads of chapters, and by some charm- 
ing illustrations from the pencil of his father. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Miss Hopnouse has an important article in the Cov- 
temporary Review on a subject which is just now painfully 
prominent in the history of the War. She writes upon the 
condition of the Concentration Camps in South Africa ; and 
she writes, moreover, in ignorance of that last return of the 
mortality in these camps which the Government issued a 
week ago, and which showed that during August there had 
died upwards of fifteen hundred children out of fifty-two 
thousand. Miss Hobhouse is determined to state her case 
with moderation, and begins by deprecating such expres- 
sions as “systematised child-murder.” She does not put for- 
ward, and has never put forward, any criticism of the policy 
which led to the formation of the camps. But she does not 
shrink from telling the plain truth about the camps. This 
is an instance of the way in which Miss Hobhouse’s 
attempts to do good were met by the authorities: 


“In one camp the hospital, so called, was a bare marquee 
containing only two bedsteads—no nurse. Here I offered 
to furnish the hospital and provide and pay for a nurse. 
There was considerable sickness in the camp at the time (in 
one tent alone five children lay on the ground with measles) ; 
yet though the plan was accepted, every stumbling-block 
was put in the way of executing it. Eventually, after great 
trouble, leave was given by the Town Commandant to 
secure a nurse from Cape Colony, as those procurable 
in the town spoke no Dutch. Acting upon his per- 
mission, Capetown was communicated with, a nurse 
engaged, and arrangements made for her to try to tm 
a pass from the Governor at Capetown. Feeling 
all was settled I went to a further camp for a few 
days, hoping on my return to find the nurse installed. In- 
stead, I learnt that the Commandant (who had previously 
given me full sanction) had, upon the Governor’s telegraph- 
ing to inquire whether the nurse were necessary, answered 
in the negative. A pass was refused to the nurse, and | had 
to pay her compensation (she had thrown up a good 
appointment) and other costs. Worst of all the camp re- 
mained without a nurse and hospital, while many sick lay 
on the ground. Eventually a good woman sent by the 
Netherlands arrived and took up the work voluntarily. In 
the interval before her arrival many deaths had occurred. 
At whose door lay the guilt? I say at the duor of that 
hideous red tapeism—the author of so much needless 
suffering and expense in South Africa.” 


Miss Hobhouse points out that the prime need in the 
camps is a number of women to do the hard, plodding, per- 
sonal work of organisation and “district visiting,’ who 
would be assisted and attended to by the military authorities 
in command. The Ladies’ Commission sent out by the 
Government cannot, she points out, do anything but travel 
about and ‘report; what is wanted is practical, intimate 
work on the spot, and now Miss Hobhouse lays her 
finger upon the real difficulty that lies in the way of all 
reform of the system pursued in the camps. Everything 
that may be done by the Commission, or by anyone else, 
will be of little avail so long as a lack of sympathy pervades 
the whole plan of this remarkable and deplorable experi- 
ment in warfare. 


‘* Practically (says Miss Hobhouse), imprisonment is still 
the order of the day; if that is determined upon, why at 
least should not the softening influence of the personal 
touch be encouraged? Why, when there must be great 
physical suffering on account of unalterable circumstances, 
and even money cannot bring much alleviation, why should 
sympathy be withheld from the unfortunate in their 
misfortunes? Often one can only stand and look on, 
often do no more than ‘hold their hands’; but just 
that silent sympathy is greatly valued, and has 
lightened the darkness of many in their trial. It is the 
desire to deny personal sympathy (and this is wholly 
different from folitical sympathy) .which seems so un- 
worthy, so un-Christian. Unfortunately, in the present 
tension of South African feeling, there seems a tendency to 
confound sympathy with political support. In Bloemfortein 
town there are many good women, with hearts full of love 
and sorrow for their suffering sisters on the veld, who, like 
myself, fully recognise the need of avoiding political influ- 
ence. It is sad that they are not allowed to minister to 
them, excepting in one or two cases. Even Mrs. Biignaut, 
who has worked in the camp from the first, has 
recently, I learn, had her pass cancelled. Another lady was 
offered a pass to work in camp, but unfortunately only on 
condition that she would miegie politics with philanthropy 


by exerting influence 0. the women to make their husbands 
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willing to surrender, which, under the circumstances, 
seemed to her out of place. It has been said that to show 
sympathy to the Boer women would give umbrage to those 

ape colonists who belong to the party called ‘ Loyalist.’ 
If that be so, one wonders whether this section of the com- 
munity is not in reality proving itself most disloyal to the 
noblest traditions of England, in her treatment of foes, her 
distinction between combatants and non-combatants, and 
her pity for the weak, the old, the sick, and the needy. 

“Instead of sympathy we find too much of that spirit 
which had one outcome in the half-ration system for women 
and children whose husbands and fathers were still on com- 
mando. The conscience of England revolted against that 
regulation, and its discontinuance was announced in Parlia- 
ment. Hearing of this in a far-off camp, I wondered if the 
representatives of the English people intended to abolish 
only the half rations or the spirit and the principle from 
which issued such arule. That spirit still prevails though 
the half rations are gone, and it constantly kindled feelings 
of shame to note howit pervaded the feelings of the officials 
with the people under their care and in their power. It may 
be that this treatment is not the intention of the higher 
authorities ; but in any case Bumbledom which flourishes 
like a green bay tree delights in narrow views of this 
description. It was with this in mind that the following 
Recommendation (Number 3) was sent to the Secretary of 
State for War: ‘ Equality of treatment, whether the men of 
the family are fighting, imprisoned, dead, or surrendered.’ 
This was the sole recommendation which received no com- 
ment in his reply.” 


Finally, we must quote Miss Hobhouse’s comment 
upon the curiously paltry excuse offered for the high rate 
of infant mortality, that there was “an epidemic of 
measles”; 


“Undoubtedly numbers of children died that never need 
have died. Lord Kitchener attributes it all to ‘ an epidemic 
of measles.’ Lord Kitchener’s experience has not been 
gained in the nursery, or he would know that measles in 
itself does not kill children in swarms: it is the conditions 
under which they struggle with the disease, particularly in 
the convalescent stage. Nor is measles by any means the 
sole cause responsible for the high mortality. It is heart- 
rending to remember that all the time hearts and homes 
were open to receive and care for them in Cape Colony.” 


The Fortnightly Review has many interesting articles 
this month. The anonymous writer of “Two Presidents 
and the Limits of American Supremacy ” gives a most sane 
and reasonable estimate of the industrial prospects of the 
States, showing how fallacious is the general anticipation of 
an overwhelming American output of manufactured goods. 
Mr. H. Whates has a very lucid and able paper on “ A Year of 
Lord Lansdowne,” pointing outin detail how much the Foreign 
Secretary has done in China and elsewhere to redeem the 
reputation he lost at the War Office. Mr. Harold Spender 
contributes a picturesque article on “ Ravenna,” the city of 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. Mr. Swift McNeill pleads against 
the threatened measure to diminish “ Irish Parliamentary 
Representation.” “The Problem of Central Europe” is 


an article by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, arguing that. 


German interference with Austria is a thing that is 
certain to come sooner or later. Mr. H. G. Wells, in 
the month’s instalment of his delightfully suggestive 
“ Anticipations,” is, perhaps, a little too contemptuous 
of modern anthropology in treating of the probable future 
of the great languages; the original racial types are not yet 
“inextricably” mingled. But Mr. Wells, we think, grows 
less and less convincing as he goes on; largely because he 
assumes thatthe progress of mind meaus the progress of en- 
lightened materialism, which is not quite certain. Mr. T. A. 
Cook, in “ Foreign Entries at Henley Regatta,” fully states 
the case against barring out the foreign crews. There is an 
excessively foolish paper by Mr. Geoffrey Langtoft, called 
“ Assassination a Fruit of Socialism,” in which the point is 
urged that Anarchy is the child of Socialism. It is very 
hard to understand how this tissue of absurdities found its 
way into the magazine. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with an article by Mr. 
Laird Clowes on “ President Roosevelt.” Mr. Clowes, who 
is a friend of the President’s, tells us what he has done and 
what he is likely to do. It seems that the President has 
written a chapter on the Anglo-American War of 1812-1815 
for the forthcoming sixth volume of Mr. Clowes’s history of 
the Royal Navy. Mr. Henry Birchenough gives “ A Busi- 
ness View of South African Pacification.” It is unfortunate 
that a “ business view” has not been taken before; at 
present it is the last kind of view that is likely to be ac- 
cepted by anybody in South Africa. Mr. Birchenough chiefly 





insists on British settlers being put upon, or kept upon, or 
paid to stay upon the land; he is not under the delusion that 
any Briton will easily be induced to live on the land of the 
conquered territories, but hopes that it may be done. We 
hope that some solution of the difficulty may be found 
which will be based on the natural facts. If our settlers do 
not find they like the land, they are not likely to stay upon 
it. The Hon. Mrs. Goodhart gives an interesting collection 
of “Fragments of Mr. Gladstone’s Conversation.” Mr. 
Arnold Haultain’s “Winter’s Walk in Canada” is an 
excellent article, full of suggestive remarks and of good 
description. There is also a most interesting article on 
“The German Order of the Iron Cross” by Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. 


The National Review \eads off with “Some Lessons 
from the South African War,” by Sir Charles Warren. It 
is concerned with technical military questions. We notice 
the statement that the Boer “has shown a surprising 
absence of energy, activity, and enterprise, so much so that 
there is danger that our troops may be rendered too care- 
less of their communications in operations against a trained 
army.” It would not occur to many who study the war to 
consider our communications as demoralisingly safe at this 
stage, nor to accuse the Boers of the particular deficiencies 
mentioned. The trouble is that we have made soldiers of 
the Boers. Sir Charles must have written some time ago. 
There is an informing article on “South America,” by 
“Tgnotus,” and an able criticism of Lord Rosebery’s bad 
treatment of Sir Hudson Lowe in his “ Napoleon,” by Mr. 


R. C. Seaton. Mr. C. E. Lart discusses “The Dearth of 
Naval Engineers.” 


In the Monthly Review there is an article by Mr. 
Archibald Colquhoun on “Manchuria in Transformation,” 
dealing not unsympathetically with the Russian advance to 
the East since the traveller's last journeyings there. “The 
Financial Condition of Japan” is a most interesting paper 
by Mr. Robert Machray, maintaining that even the absence 
of foreign capital, which drags Japan down so much, can 
only keep her back for a time; with it, her prosperity will 
be great indeed. 


The New Liberal Review contains very little of interest 
to Liberals as such. There is an article on “ The Mercantile 
Marine” by Commander Crutchley. Mr. G. A. Raper gives 
an interesting character-sketch of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
and Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill writes on “Customs and 
Curiosities of the House of Commons.” 


The Westminster Review contains an article by Signor 
Dalla Vecchia on “ The Intolerable Situation in Rome,” a 
strongly anti-Papal reply to a previous article by Mr. 
Vaughan under the same title. 


We prophesied a week or two ago that the assassiia- 
tion of Mr. McKinley might be made the excuse for an 
attack on liberty. That foreboding is fulfilled by a tirade 
in this month’s Blackwood's. An article, presumably edi- 
torial, on “ The Cant of Political Crime,” referring to “the 
cult (once popular) of abstract freedom,” continues: 


“No man, it was proudly said, shall suffer for his opinions, 
and, indeed, the principle was sound enough with a limita- 
tion. There is no reason why anyone should be punished 
for holding opinions which do not conflict with the common 
law of his land. But no man should be permitted to ex- 
press an opinion in favour of plunder or assassination.” 

Let us examine the. second sentence, and mark its 
absurdities. 1. No one, of course, ca be punished for 
holding opinions ; he can only be punished for saying or 
not saying certain words, or doing or not doing certain acts. 
2. No one should or could be punished even tor doing any- 
thing which does not conflict with the law. 3. Acts which 
do not conflict with the “common” law, e¢g., riding a 
bicycle at midnight without a light, may still be punishable 
offences by statute. Of the third sentence, it is only needful 
to remark that such language is criminal already, by both 
English and American law. In the rest of the article 
certain vague but violent changes in the law are recom- 
mended. Surely it is not unreasonable to demand that 
writers in responsible positions, who advocate drastic 
changes in our criminal law, should acquire some elemen- 
tary acquaintance with that law as it stands. “In brief,” 
but in a sense totally different from that meant by the 
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writer in blackwood's, “there is no such thing as ‘ political 
crime.’” ; 

The article in Blackwooa’s for October on “The Truth 
about the Liberal Party” is interesting in spite of its 
bitterness. The writer is avowedly anxious to separate the 
Imperialists from. the rest of the party. 


“The necessity for so bold and peremptory a step is 
strongly emphasised by the recollection that, after all, it is 
the pro-Boeis who represent the ‘main stream’ of Liberal 
traditions. The great principles at the bottom of pro- 
Boerism were seen in full blast during the continuance of 
the Eastern crisis in the late seventies; and no one who 
desires an authoritative exposition of them need go further 
than Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches. For our own 
part we think there can be no question, pace Sir Edward 
Grey, that Mr. Gladstone, had he been spared, would have 
been a pro-Boer.” 


It is pleasing to have this frank admission by a professed 
opponent that the principles which animate the anti-war 
party now are the same as those which inspired the noble 
and triumphant policy of Mr. Gladstone twenty years ago. 


Within a few months of Victor Hugo’s centenary it is 
interesting to read in the North American Review for Sep- 
tember a short unpublished essay written by the great 
Frenchmau on the occasion of the Shakespeare tricenten- 
nial celebrations in France in 1864. It was in that year that 
Victor Hugo, in his exile, published the extraordinary 
voluine called William Shakespeare, which grew out of a 
mere preface to his son’s admirable translation of our 
greatest poet, and contains something more valuable than a 
criticisin occasionally illuminating and often irrelevant— 
the “ poetic” of Victor Hugo himself. This little essay may 
also be called an epitome of that rambling literary profes- 
sion of faith: it is entirely characteristic in form, and we do 
not know where the greatest poet of the nineteenth century 
has expressed more pregnantly his most stable ideas on 
“ pre-established ” rhythm. 


Though M. Bruneticre has certainly rejuvenated La 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, it is seldom the contents of the 
premier French review are so nearly worthy of its prestige 
as in the number for the latter half ot September. 
M. Gaston Paris contributes an article headed “Un 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise”; but 
his criticism of the great new dictionary, that of MM. 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, is postponed ; this is only 
a first article, and is a history of French dictionaries, 
from Estienne and Nicot down to Littré. Everyone who is 
interested in lexicography will find something to learn 
(even after Dr. Murray’s excellent Romanes lecture) from this 
clear and attractive account by the greatest living authority 
in Romance philology. We shall be surprised if he does not 
proceed to praise warmly the admirable work of the two 
philologers whose premature death left so irreparable a 
gap in French humanism. 

Another very interesting article is an essay on the 
Princess de Lieven, by M. Ernest Daudet, the novelist’s 
brother. Everyone at all familiar with the history of the 
nineteenth century knows at least the name of the famous 
Russian ambassadress, the friend of Lord Grey and the 
confidante (if no more) of Guizot. Her correspondence with 
Lord Grey is well known in England; but M. Daudet has 
been privileged to read her unpublished correspondence 
with the great Minister of Louis Philippe, and this agree- 
able writer of memoirs has not failed to do justice to that 
romance of modern diplomacy. 

English readers will always turn with confidence to 
M. Augustin Filon when he deals with the reflections of 
English social life in drama and the plastic arts. He is 
writing now in the Revue des Deux-Mondes about our great 
caricaturists of former days, and traces in this number the 
principal features of Georgian society as they have been 
perpetuated by the pencils of Gillray and Richardson. His 
lively appreciations of “Farmer George” and his charming 
family, of the social celebrities of the day—old ,Q. and 
Skefiy, the Gunnings and the daughters of Pharaoh—and of 
fashionable life in London and Bath are well worth read- 
ing, warranted as they are not only by an attentive study of 
Hogarth’s great pupils, but by that of the best literary 
sources of information on this period, from Miss Burney 
to Thackeray. 

But the review contains other good things besides: 
verses by M. Henri de Regnier—perhaps the most solid 
reputation of all the younger group; a long article, largely 
historical, on M. Burdeau’s important work L’ Algérie en 
1901, and some charming pages about the Breton 
Cornwall. 
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tions, size 7 by 5. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 
edges ; or in a better quality 7s. 6d. Abroad, Gd. extra. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 
“The amount of information condensed in your ‘ Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

















ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 





PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 
AND QUEEN. 





The CO-OPERATION of persons wit- 
nessing acts of cruelty is earnestly 
INVITED. Complainants’ names kept 
absolutely confidential when letters are 
marked “ private.” 


Complaints by anonymous persons 
are put into the waste-paper basket. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, 
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J. NISBET & C€0.’S LIST. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


By AntHony Hope. 


A New Series and New Edition, with four new Dialogues, 
and with eight fine illustrations by Howarp CHANDLER 
Curisty. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. Also 


A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION, 
printed on large paper, of demy 8vo size, with eighteen 
fine illustrations by Mr. Curisty, and with a beautiful 
binding specially designed, 10s. 6d. net. 








KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A UNION OF HEARTS. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“It may be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has 
written a more fascinating tale.’—ScoTsMAN, 





THE CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By Mrs, GERALD GURNEY. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ It has been left for Mrs. Gurney to lift a veil from the child- 
life of Queen Victoria, which ensties one to get a knowledge of 
Her Majesty's education such as no previous biographer has 
been in a position to furnish.”—ScoTsMAN. 


“Will be read with the deepest interest.”—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 





UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. Portraits of some 
Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eight- 
teenth Centuries. By GABRIELLE FEsTING, author of “ J. H. 
Frere and His Friends.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 





Ready, October tro. 
A New Novel by L. T. MEADE. 


WHEELS OF IRON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


J, NISBET & (0., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


*‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. §s. 


OWEN GLYNDWR, 
AND THE LAST STRUGGLE FOR WELSH 
INDEPENDENCE. 
By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 

[Oct. 7: 
Mr. Bradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh chieftain who 
about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in their last fight for independence. Two 
English expeditions sent against him were forced to retreat, but, after a heroic 
struggle, he was defeated in 1405 by Prince Henry, the future victor of Agincourt 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS OF TO-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY. 


By HENRY C. LAHEE, Author of ‘‘ Famous Singers of To-day 
and Yesterday.” [Illustrated with ten full-page photo- 
gravures, 16mo. Cloth, extra gilt top. 6s. {Oct. 7. 


FAMOUS PIANISTS OF TO-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY. 


By HENRY C. LAHEE, Author of ‘‘ Famous Singers,” ‘‘ Famous 
Violinists,” &c. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 6s. [Oct. 7. 


THE CHRIST IDEAL. 
A STUDY OF THE SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
By HORATIO W. DRESSER, 
Author of ‘* Living by the Spirit,” ‘‘ The Power of Silence,” &c. 
16mo. Cloth 2s. 6d. [Immediately. 


THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. 
By HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, Author of ‘*One Hundred 
Famous Americans,” &c. In 2volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 
[Now Ready. 

It is worthy of remark that notwithstanding the fact that so much has been 
written upon early American history, Mrs. Elliot is the first to bring together in 
one work the record of the growth and development of the Thirteen Colonies. 
While each colony is treated separately, the interdependence of the different 
commonwealths, together with the share of each in the important movements 
which led to the formation of the nation, are presented with a due sense of pro- 


portion. 
vn NEW LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 





24, Bedford Street, Strand, London ; afd New York. 








SCHOOLS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,00c Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from Mr. GopFREyY 
Jounson, 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises, Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 


The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 


Principal, Miss E. THompson. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rp. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Miss Hickey (tormerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Cotverrt, L.L.A., 
receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss Ciark. 
Am.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes, 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 

















THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes tor Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army. 


Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; g5th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), rth 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., oth Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 


NEW TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER :8rn., 
Apply to the Rev. the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE., 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘ ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £1414s. TOURS 
to ROME via the MONT CENIS and ST. 
GOTHARD ROUTES. Extensions to Naples, 
Assisi, Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
and the Riviera. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE ana VENICE. 


£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
wits to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 
WALD. 


A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL, 

Liberal Religious Thought at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
Addresses and Papers at the International Council ot Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers held in London, May, 1901, Edited 
by W. Copeland Bowie, 2s. 6d. net. Philip Green. 

Roads to Rome: Being Personal Records of some of the more recent converts to 
the Catholic Faith; with an Introduction by His Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster. Compiled and Edited by the Author 
ot **Ten Years in Anglican Orders,” 7s. 6d. net. Longmans. 

Young (Dinsdale T.), Neglected People of the Bible, 3s. 6d. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 

Morrison (Rev. G. H., M.A.), Flood-Tide: Sunday Evenings in a City Pulpit, 
ss. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Immortality ot the Soul, A Protest by Joseph Agar Beet, D.D., 2s. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Macgregor (Rev, George H. C.), Messages of the Old Testament, Genesis to 
Chronicles and Joel, 3s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 


VERSE. 
Thicknesse (Lily), Poems by, 2s. 6d. Elkin Matthews. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Barnett Smith (G), Heroes ot the Nineteenth Century : Gladstone—Havelock 
~—Bismarck—Lincoln. With Portraits and Illustrations, 5s. C. Arthur 
Pearson. 

Festing (Gabrielle), Unstoried in History. Portraits ot some Famous Women 
of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, €s. James Nisbet. 

Archer (William), Poets of the Younger Generation, with thirty-three full-page 
Portraits from Woodcuts by Robert Bryden, 21s. net. John Lane. 

Sanders (E. K.), Fénelon, His Friends and his Enemies, 1651-1715, 10s, 6d. net. 
Longmans. : 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Joachim (Harold H.), A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza (Ethica Ordine Geo- 

metrico Demonstrata), ros, 6d. net. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 


MEDICAL. 

Hollander (Bernard, M.D., Freiburg I.B.. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Lond.), The 
Mental Functions of the Brain: An Investigation into their Localisation 
and their Manifestation in Health and Disease. Illustrated with the 
Clinical Records of 800 cases of Localised Brain Derangements and with 
several Plates, 21s. net. Grant Richards. 


HISTORY. 


Hume (Martin A. S.), The Spanish People: Their Origin, Growth, and 
Influence, with Map and Bibliography, 6s. Wm. Heinemann, 


SCIENTIFIC. 
Giberne (Agnes), The Mighty Deep, and What we Know of it, 5s. C, Arthur 
Pearson. : 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Selections from the Works of Fourier ; with an Introduction by Charles Gide. 
Translated by Julia Franklin, 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 
Fuller (S. D.), Charity and the Poor Law, 1s. Swan Sonnenschein, 


ZOOLOGY. 
Shipley (A. E., M.A.), and McBride(E.W., M.A.Cantab., D.Sc.Lond.) Zoology : 
= Elementary Text Book, ros. 6d. net. Cambridge: At the University 
ress, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pycraft (W. P., F.Z.S.), The Story of Fish Life, 1s. George Newnes. 

Gibson (James Arthur), The Nordrach Treatment for Consumption in this 
Country, p* . net. Sampson Low. 

René (E.), Hands and How to Read Them: A Popular Guide to Palmistry, 
with 16 full-page Illustrations, 1s. C, Arthur Pearson. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
Dublin: 6d. 

Robinson (E. Kay), To-Day with Nature, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Knowlson (T. Sharper), How to Study English Literature, with an Appendix 
on fine passages in Prose and Poetry, selected by Professor Dowden, 
Thomas Hardy, George Meredith, and many others, 3s. 6d. Grant 
Richards. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, edited by Dr. James, A. H. 
Murray, Kaiser-Kyx, Vol. V., 5s. xford: At the Clarendon Press. 

Romance of a Harem, translated from the French of “Dans L'Ombre dy 
Harem,” by Clarence Forestier Walker, 5s. Greening and Co. 

An — and Diary for 1902, Pictured by Ethel Larcombe, 1s. net. J. \, 

ent. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Cook (Edward T.). Compiled by, A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery, 
including (by special permission) Notes collected from the Works of John 
Ruskin; with Preface by John Ruskin, LL.D, D.C.L. Vol I., Foreign 
Schools. Vol. IL, British Schools (including the Tate Gallery), 6th Edition, 
Revised and Re-arrangei throughout, 1os. net each. Macmillan. 

Wallace (General Lew), Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Time of Our Lord, 2s. C, 
Arthur Pearson. 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), Vanity Fair, 3s. 6d. » Macmillan. 

The_ Private Memoirs of Madame Roland, Edited with an Introduction by 
Edward Gilpin Johnson, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Calvert (Albert F.), The Exploration of Australia, 2 Vols., Second Edition. 
Dean and Son. 

Rossetti (Dante Gabriel), Poems by, 2s. 6d. Ellis and Elvey. 

“The Works of William Shakespeare,” 20 Vols., 2s. 6d each net. Archibald 
Constable. 

Goethe: Hermann and Dorotha, Edited with Notes by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D., 
M.A., and Emma 8S. Buchheim, with an Introduction by Edward Dowden, 
LL.D., D.C.L., 3s. 6d. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

Hobbes (John Oliver), The Herb Moon: A Fantasia, 2s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 


FICTION. 
Holland (Clive), Mousmé, with many Illustrations, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Hope (Anthony), The Dolly Dialogues, 10s. 6d. net. James Nisbet. 
Parker (Gilbert), The Right of Way: Being the Story of Charley Steele and 
Another, 6s. W. Heinemann, 
Hornung (E. W.), The Black Mask, 6s. Grant Richards, 
Fraser (W. A.), Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. 
Heming, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Westall (William), Don or Devil, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Clarke (Mrs. Henry), A Lad of Devon, 1s. Thomas Nelson. 
Forester (F. B.), Held to Ransom. 5s. Thomas Nelson. 
Haverfield (E. L.), Jim’s Sweethearts. 2s. 6d. Thomas Nelson, 
Poynter (H. May), Madamscourt, 2s, Thomas Nelson. 


Illustrated by Arthur 











Percival (Leila), Professor Archie, rs. Thomas Nelson. 

Hayens (Herbert), For the Colours, 6s. Thomas Nelson. 

Sergeant (Adeline), Sylvia's Ambition, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Everett-Green (E.), For the Faith, 3s. 6d. Thomas Nelson. 

Glasgow (Geraldine), The Queen's Shilling, 1s. Thomas Nelson. 

Snowden (Keighley), Barbara West, 6s. » Tes Long. 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), An Ill Wind, 6s. —_ Long. 

Zola (Emile), The Monomaniac (La Béte Humaine), translated and edited with 
preface by Edward Vizetelly, 3s.6d. Hutchinson and Co. 

Marchmont (Arthur W.). For Love of Crown, 6s. Hutchinson and Co, 

Stackpoole (Henry De Vere), The Bourgeois, 6s, T. Fisher Unwin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September, 

$1.00. Philadelphia. ‘ 
Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 2s. 6d. W. Blackwood, 
Century Illustrated, October, 1s. 4d. acmillan. 
Crampton’s Magazine, October, 6d. 5, Henrietta Street. 
Empire Review, October, 1s. net. Macmillan. 
Fortnightly Review, October, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Expository Times, October, 6d. Edinburgh: T. Clark. 
Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1s. Chatto and Windus, 
Girl's Realm, October, 6d. Hutchinson and Co. 
Harper's Magazine, October, 1s. Harper and Bros, 
Humanitarian, October, 6d. Duckworth and Co. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, October, 1s. Macmillan. 
New Liberal Review, October, 1s. Earle and Bowerman. 
Nineteenth Century and After, October, 2s. 6d, Sampson Low. 
School World, October, 6d. Macmillan, 
St. Nicholas, October, 1s, Macmillan, 
Temple Bar, October, 1s. Macmillan. 
The Connoisseur, October, 1s. net. Sampson Low. 
Westminster Review, October, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Windsor Magazine, October, 6d. Ward, Lock and Co, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° onthe minimum monthly balances of 
o when not drawn below £100. ° 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
24 of 9 on deposits repayable on demand. 24 of . 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Price 3d.; by post, 3d. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF OCTOBER 4 ISSUE, 


PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. FORBES ROBERTSON as “Othello,” 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK: 

The Pains and Penalties Method. 

Cross-Currents and the Main Stream. 

Party Dissensions and Public Needs. 

The War Office and the War. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F.C.G. 

To Be Cleared Out. 

On the Links of Empire. 
SHORT STORIES, Ete.: 

The Home Truth Bureau. 

A Garden. a. oe Anstruther. 

Reginald. Saki. 

ds Mr. Dooley" on Seieion. By F. . Dunne. 
THE GREAT CUP a ustrated. 
GOLF NOTES a ae SKETCH. 
DITTIES OF THE DAY. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA. 
A NEW WAY OF DRAWING. Illustrated. 
THE GRIMSBY STRIKE. Illustrated. 
THE BAIRN’S BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
THE LAST BLOW IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 
A BOURGEOIS BAIN-DE-MER. By Frank Richardson, 
RECENT SCIENCE. . 
A BATCH OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
OUR CHESS PAGE, 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 








Illustrated. 





Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 
Publishing Office : Tudor Street, Whitefriars, E.C. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D. & J. B. 
Fraser, L1p., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., 





IN THE 


PROVINCES ONLY, where THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ef clubs and reading roonis taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling in the provinces we publish below an abbreviated 
selected list in different parts of the Unite1 Kingdom (London excepted) which may prove useful to them. The Secretary 
of any club taking the paper and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, 


Henrietta Street, W.°C, 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club. 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club. 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Association. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club, 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright 
Club, 

Blandford Constitutional Club, 

-Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Camera Club, London, S.W. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Libéral Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 


Conservative 





Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club. 

Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 

Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro’ Working Men’s Institute. 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Hackney, Amherst Club. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club. 

Ilkley Library. 

Imperial Club, London, E.C. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Kendai Conservative Club. 

Keynsham Liberal Club. 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club, 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and Reading Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ ¢ lub. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club, 

Northampton Masonic Club. 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 

Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 


Nuneaton Conservative Club. 

N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 

Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 

Oswaldtwistle (Lancs. ) Liberal Club, 

Otley Unionist Club. 

Ottery Liberal Club. 

Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Oxford Reform Club. 

Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 

Paisley Liberal Club. 

Plymouth Club. 

Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Plymouth Liberal Club, 

Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club, 

Preston Reform Club. 

Putney Constitutional Club. 

Reading, Athenzum, 

Reading Liberal Club. 

Reigate Constitutional Club. 

Richmond, Reading Room. 

Ripon Liberal Club, 

Rochester and County Club. 

Roscommon Club. 

Rugby Club. 

Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Rye, Dormy House Club. 

Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 

Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 

Salop, South Shropshire Club. 

Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club, 

Sandown Liberal Club. 

Scarborough Club, 

Sheffield Athenzeum. 

Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 

Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 

Sheffield Reform Club. 

Sheffield, The Club. 

Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 

Southampton, County Club. 

Southampton, Gladstone Working Men's 
Club. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 

Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 

Southampton Liberal Club. 

Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 

Southsea Club. 

South Shields Liberal Club. 

Spalding Constitutional Club. 

St. Leonards Club. 

Stockport Central Reform Club. 

Swansea Liberal Club. 

Taunton, Somerset County Club. 

Trowbridge Club. 

Thirsk, The Institute. 

Tipperary County Club. 

Tuliamore, King’s County Club. 

Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 


Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 


Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club, 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard's Club. 

And many others. 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 

holiday at the moderate fare of 

20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 

STEWARDESS CARRIED, 

For illustrated handbook apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
orto THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds ... sin ne £40,000,000. 








HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY 


WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 


UPON, THE “INSTALMENT PLAN,” 





NORMAN & STACEY.L2 -» Be owe inae, 
ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHERS gt lee TR MB 
18 QUEEN VicTORIA STREET LABOUCHERF, Mr. 
CLEMENT SCOTT, 
and many others, and 
now adopted in all 
parts of the English 
speaking world. Nor- 
man and Stacey’s plan 
enables you to Furnish 
your House or Flat 
throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kit- 
chen, including Linen, 
: Silverware, Cutlery, 
Ironmongery, Glass, Blinds, &c., out of your income and with- 
out disturbing your capital. This is done by dividing the whole 
amount into 6, 12, 18, 24 monthly or 12 quarterly payments. 
During this period, however, the purchaser is, of course, at 
liberty to pay off the balance at any time and thereby avail him- 
self of a cash discount. 





No charge made for planning or laying carpets. 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 


Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern all transactions. A Beautiful 
Catalogue, in colours, given upon personal application, 


“The standard of highest purity.”—7%e Lancet. 


Cadbury: 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 





&@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY'’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 


3,007 
THE NEWS. 
BOOKS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
THEM. 











6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley» Works, EDINBURGH. 
Sa AE I RTT, SETS 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


and Similar Goods. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The “Osman” Turkish Towel. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 


The “Osman” Turkish Goods enumerated here are an 
absolute necessity in every household, They are a luxury, but 
not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of 
everyone. Be sure to buy the “Osman” Brand and avoid 
imitations. The ‘Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 
Drapers in the World. 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
And Sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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